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EDITORIAL 

When's A Win A Win? 


One of the most significant boycott victories in 
memory occurred quietly in January. PepsiCo 
quietly sent a letter to a member of the Free Burma 
Coalition announcing that the company had de¬ 
cided to withdraw fully from Burma. While Texaco’s 
quick settlement with Rainbow/Push and the 
NAACP in late 1996 took place with thorough, if 
not excessive, media coverage, PespiCo’s collapse 
after years of ever-intensifying pressure from Bur¬ 
mese democracy groups 
worldwide happened with 
almost no media coverage 
at all. 

The reaction by the main¬ 
stream media to these two 
boycotts was nothing if not 
predictable. The issue is 
not reporting news, it is sell¬ 
ing advertising, and that 
means selling newspapers 
and recording high viewer 
and listener ratings. Thus 
the “sexiness” of the “smok¬ 
ing gun” in the Texaco case, 
combined with the TV 
friendly charisma of a per¬ 
sonality like the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, was just what the 
media spin doctors ordered 
right in the thick of Novem¬ 
ber ratings sweeps. Indeed, 
the media feeding frenzy 
resulted in my being asked to give numerous 
interviews to media outlets like CNN, Christian 
Science Monitor, USA Today, and National Public 
Radio’s Marketplace, with the goal, in most cases, 
of using a quote from the editor of Boycott Quar¬ 
terly to lend some sort of credibility to their 
woefully uninformed reports. A classic example 
was the one-and-one-half hour interview with 
USA Today which resulted in one inaccurate quote 
suggesting that I believe the use of celebrities like 
Jesse Jackson lends credibility to boycotts. 

So did Jackson win that boycott, or did Texaco? 
Well, technically, Jackson did. After all, how do we 
measure boycott success, anyway? We measure 
boycott success based on whether or not the 
demands of a boycott are met. In the case of 
Texaco, it met the Rainbow/Push and NAACP 


demands, for the most part. And, as an added 
bonus, the way in which the two organizations 
completely overwhelmed Texaco dramatically in¬ 
creased both organizations stock in boycotts, lead¬ 
ing Rainbow/Push to notch up another victory, 
against Mitsubishi, within weeks of the Texaco 
victory, and laying the foundation for the NAACP 
to launch a hotel boycott in February. 

Still, the Texaco boycott was an easy one for the 
mainstream media and, 
frankly, for the two organiza¬ 
tions. Perhaps too easy. We 
only need look back to 1995 
at the ten-day boycott of Shell 
Oil over its plan to sink the 
dis-used oil rig, the Brent 
Spar, off of the North coast of 
Scotland. Here we had a dra¬ 
matic, TV-worthy, confronta¬ 
tion between Greenpeace (a 
media darling) and Shell, 
combined with an enormous 
uprising (at times violent) of 
European consumers against 
Shell. The company was 
pummeled both economically 
and publicly. But ultimately, 
Shell, which is renowned by 
activists and consumers 
worldwide as a “we don’t care, 
we don’t have to” kind of com¬ 
pany, did what any person 
with a gaping flesh-wound would do: it stepped 
back from the cause of the injury and applied 
direct pressure to the wound. And the wound 
healed. And the world forgot. And when Shell was 
connected to the executions of 14 environmental 
and indigenous rights leaders at the hands of the 
Nigerian government just five months later, activ¬ 
ists found themselves unable to achieve even a 
fraction of the response they had over Brent Spar, 
in spite of having to address a far more reprehen¬ 
sible act on the part of Shell. 

So, should we now expect big changes in Texaco? 
Of course not. They weren’t really whooped. They 
were just caught off guard and dealt a minor set¬ 
back. Texaco continues to show no interest 

(see Editorial on page 28) 
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Letters 


Does Boycotting 
China Hurt 
Workers? 

Dear BQ, 

I have been boycotting products 
made in China for the past few years 
for political and human rights abuse 
reasons. It occurs to me that I may 
be misdirecting my efforts since the 
Chinese people are gradually be¬ 
ginning to be able to keep more of 
the money for the products they 
produce. Am I penalizing innocent 
workers by continuing the boycott? 

I like to think of the workers of the 
world as having common goals and 
workplace ideals. Sadly, it seems 
that our 'commonality' at this mo¬ 
ment in time is our exploitation. 

My question, then, is... are boy¬ 
cotts against products with a spe¬ 
cific country's name attached to the 
label, actually penalizing already ex¬ 
ploited workers? 

Bob Conner, Jr. 

Ocean City, Maryland 

This is a question that has been raised 
time and again in relation to boycotts of 
regions over human rights issues. And 
the answer is almost always the same: 
workers support the boycotts. This was 
true in South Africa, and it is true in 
Burma. The fact of the matter is that 
when the workers of a country are so 
oppressed as to cause a boycott call of 
that country, the workers usually are 
not the ones who end up being adversely 
affected by the boycott. Instead, it is the 
ruling powers of these countries — who 
own the exploitative factories, and who 
profit from the sale (to wealthy coun¬ 
tries like ours) of the products made by 
these poorly treated workers — who are 
ultimately hurt. 

In the short term, a boycott may 
mean a crackdown on workers, but in 
the long term, it can result in the end of 


apartheid in South Africa, or the with¬ 
drawal of PepsiCo from Burma, which 
in turn undermines the Burmese gov¬ 
ernment. And, in the case of Indonesia, 
the support of activists in North America 
of a boycott of Nike goods has, in turn, 
led Nike to begin to pressure Indonesia, 
which this past April resulted in work¬ 
ers at Nike plants in Indonesia feeling 
secure enough to rise up against their 
employers. Given Indonesia's history 
of brutally repressing dissent, this up¬ 
rising should serve as significant evi¬ 
dence not only of the support these 
boycotts receive from exploited work¬ 
ers, but also of the dramatic impact 
these boycotts can have half a world 
away. 

And there is another issue that is left 
out of the question. Economic improve¬ 
ment or not, the Chinese people are by 
no means free. And China continues to 
brutally repress Tibet and other occu¬ 
pied territories. The economic weapon 
of boycotts has consistently proven most 
devastating when employed against re¬ 
gions, as they cannot paper-shuffle fi¬ 
nancial reports to make the damage go 
away. The backbone of most oppressive 
regimes is the income they generate 
from the products they export to us to 
fund their armies and police. Iraq sells 
oil. South Africa sold gold and dia¬ 
monds. From China comes toys and t- 
shirts. FromIndonesiaNikeshoes. From 
Burma heroin. The money funds the 
governments. If it funded the workers, 
we wouldn't be calling them exploited, 
would we? —ZDL 

Avoiding 

Sweatshop 

Sweatshirts 

Dear BQ, 

Recently, I ordered a sweatshirt 
from Back to Basics, a usually pro¬ 
gressive mail order company from 
North Carolina. When I received 
the sweatshirt, I noticed on the label 


that it was manufactured in Guate¬ 
mala. It was a plain burgundy 
sweatshirt, i.e., not featuring any 
native craftsmanship. Eyebrows 
raised, I immediately sent it back to 
the company, complaining that it 
may have been manufactured un¬ 
der sweatshop conditions and that I 
couldn't purchase it under those 
conditions. 

The manufacturer is Cotton Tops. 
Do you have any information in 
your files about Cotton Tops? What 
is your sense of this situation? 
Should one rise to the occasion and 
simply not purchase any item that 
does not state its origin. (You know, 
many catalogues state "imported" 
when listing a garment that is manu¬ 
factured not-in-Europe, i.e.. Third 
World countries.) 

I am really puzzled as to what to 
do. For now, I am only purchasing 
products from companies whose 
policies I know and trust, e.g., Deva 
and Marketplace, Handwork of In¬ 
dia. 

The folks at Back to Basics are not 
aware of any wrongdoing by this 
company, but that's still no excuse 
for not purchasing items you know 
are OK, i.e., produced fairly and 
equitably. 

Renee Weitzner 
Washington, DC 

BQ has no specific information on Cot¬ 
ton Tops one way or another, but your 
response and thoughts are admirable. 
Demanding that the companies with 
which we do business live up to a high 
standard, and demanding that they 
prove themselves to us before we will 
give them our consumer dollars is per¬ 
haps the most important component to 
reforming corporate behavior. A com¬ 
pany simply telling you that it is un¬ 
aware of any wrongdoing on the part of 
one of its vendor/suppliers is not enough. 
Ignorance is no excuse. It is the respon¬ 
sibility of the company to find out about 
the companies with which it contracts. 
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After all, shouldn't the companies with 
whom you do business care as much 
about how their consumer dollars are 
being put to work as you do? So do 
continue to support the companies which 
you know and trust. —ZDL 

Finding 

Friendly 

Footware 

Dear BoycottGuy@aol.com 

I've always (over 20 years of run¬ 
ning) been a Nike wearer, but have 
heard very disturbing news of that 
company's labor "practices." Are 
there any running shoes in the U.S. 
that aren't being/shouldn't be boy¬ 
cotted? I need new shoes, but don't 
want to support any of these hor¬ 
rendous conditions, etc. 

Devon H. Chastain 

First off ’ we currently list boycotts of 
Nike and Adidas, the former for exploit¬ 
ative labor practices, and the latter for 
its use of kangaroo skins in some of its 
products. Now , as to your question 
about shoe companies not to boycott, 
BQ does not give out that 
kind of information. How¬ 
ever, as a rule, you can learn 
a lot about a shoe company 
by looking at the label which 
identifies where the shoes 
were made. Many shoe com¬ 
panies have factories in nu¬ 
merous countries — some 
with worse human rights 
records than others. Burma 
and China are boycotted by 
name, but Indonesia, India, 

Pakistan and other countries 
are notorious for poor labor 
practices in their factories. 
Personally, I try to buy 
American made goods be¬ 
cause I know I will be sup¬ 
porting American jobs, and 
I have a better idea of labor 
laws here. And I know that 
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an American worker is getting a signifi¬ 
cantly higher percentage of my con¬ 
sumer dollar than any Indonesian 
worker is likely to get. —ZDL 

Testimonial From 
A USA Today 
Worker 


Dear BoycottGuy@aol.com 

It is odd that I find myself em¬ 
ployed by one of the very compa¬ 
nies you featured ( USA Today). 
When I say that I am looking for 
new employment elsewhere it is not 
just to "suck up" or "do the right 
thing". There are plenty of reasons 
that have nothing to do with eco¬ 
nomic justice and democracy. But I 
digress. 

While there, just one or two 
months ago, my office (Circulation) 
was informed that our offices may 
be picketed, our attempts to deliver 
papers blocked, our racks vandal¬ 
ized, even violence was mentioned. 
Being concerned with Unions' posi¬ 
tion, I asked what the dispute was. 
My management was able to tell me 
it had to do with Detroit and that the 
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"Teamsters" were involved but that 
was about all I could get anyone to 
say. Many measures were taken. 
Pick-up points were changed, secu¬ 
rity hired at no small extra expense 
and trucks hidden and new ones 
rented etc. 

Suffice to say no one was harmed 
or attacked but at least I was clued 
in to some rotten activity by my 
employer. The specific details to be 
filled in by Boycott Quarterly. Thank 
you. I took a job with USA Today 
after months of unsuccessful job 
searching and unemployment. I 
cannot leave immediately... but as 
soon as I find something else better 
and less of a strain to my conscience, 

I plan to. 

Name Withheld for obvious 
reasons 

Call It: 

’’Tobacco Products 
Industry” 

Dear BQ, 

How charming, the Pharmaceu¬ 
tical and Insurance-friendly Ameri¬ 
can Medical Associa¬ 
tion (AMA) is part of 
a coalition boycotting 
the badly-named "to¬ 
bacco industry". 
Heaven forbid they 
even make a peep of a 
comment about how 
their pals in pharma¬ 
ceuticals are PART of 
the "tobacco indus¬ 
try" with all the arti¬ 
ficial flavorings, arti¬ 
ficial scents, artificial 
sweeteners, preserva¬ 
tives, and who knows 
what all else among 
the up-to-700 
UNtested additives. 

(see Letters on 
page 27) 
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BQ BOOK REPORT 

Invisible Giant: 

Cargill And Its Transnational Strategies 


by Fred Renfroe 


It is unlikely that very many folks 
have a large store of Calvin Coolidge 
quotes at their fingertips. Most of us 
recall one, however, namely his ob¬ 
servation (or fiat) that "the business 
of America is business." Banished 
from the Coolidgian analysis are 
the lofty ideals of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, which declared the purpose 
of our Republic to be a suitable venue 
for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. In their place is a frank 
concession that America is meant to 
be a money-making enterprise. Still, 
this old saw connected 'business' 
with 'America' in a way that might 
have given some patriotic hearts a 
little flutter. It conjures up images 
of activity and industry, of buyer 
and seller, happy with the benefits 
of their bargains. 

But the linkbetween America and 
much 'American' business is in¬ 
creasingly attenuated. Many cor¬ 
porations, though chartered in the 
United States and availing them¬ 
selves of the benefits and the protec¬ 
tion of its laws, convert raw materi¬ 
als and labor from abroad into prod¬ 
ucts to be sold on the global market. 
As former Labor Secretary Robert 
Reichhas noted, American economic 
interests and the economic interests 
of American companies are not the 
same thing. Any American worker 
who has seen his job exported to the 
Third World, while the stock price 
of his former employer soared, un¬ 
derstands this all too clearly. 

The raw power of transnational 
corporations, and the application of 
that power, have become so blatant 
that there is now, it is safe to say, a 
genuine movement of ordinary 


people and activists to address the 
threat that out-of-control corpora¬ 
tions pose to democratic institutions. 
(Readers with Internet access may 
be interested in visiting the Corpo¬ 
rate Watch website at 
<www.corpwatch.org>, an enor¬ 
mous resource for those interested 
in what corporations — and people 
working for corporate accountabil¬ 
ity — are up to.) 

One problem faced by activists 
who find themselves up against cor¬ 
porate behemoths is a lack of infor¬ 
mation. Corporations—as opposed 
to, say, governments — do not have 
to answer to the public for their 
decisions and, indeed, not even for 
many of their actions. This fact, of 


course, underlies the demonizing of 
government (because it is potentially 
changeable) and fuels the great push 
for privatizing government institu¬ 
tions (because there are no voters to 
answer to in the private sector). 
Privatization started with the easy 
stuff and is working its way toward 
the more complex. We privatized 
the most profitable parts of the Post 
Office's business (a la UPS and 
FedEx). Now we are looking at de¬ 


funding public schools and sending 
kids off to for-profit schools. We've 
made a start on privatizing Social 
Security (in increments called 
401 (k)), but we're gearing up for 
declaring Social Security defunct 
altogether and pumping those tril¬ 
lions into the stock market. The 
Welfare 'Deform' Act, by which Mr. 
Clinton struck another blow against 
decency as we know it, has 
prompted all kinds of odd charac¬ 
ters (like aerospace giant Lockheed- 
Martin) to line up and get into the 
privatized welfare distribution busi¬ 
ness (see Mark Dunlea's excellent 
piece on welfare reform and corpo¬ 
rate profiteering in the Winter 1997 
issue of Covert Action Quarterly , as 


well as the Wisconsin boycott re¬ 
port in the Winter 1997 issue of Boy¬ 
cott Quarterly). But, I digress. We 
were discussing the problem of a 
want of useable information for ad¬ 
dressing the corporate menace. 

Brewster Kneen, a Canadian 
writer who ponders transnational 
agribusiness, has published a de¬ 
tailed study of the gargantuan 
Cargill corporation. On cursory 
examination. Invisible Giant: Cargill 


Cargill has managed much of its 
success by that tried and true 
method of American business: 
corporate welfare. 
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and its Transnational Strategies (East 
Haven, CT: Pluto Press 1995) might 
appear to be dry academic scrawl, 
suitable reading only for business- 
school types and policy wonks. In 
fact, this is a book for activists. Kneen 
has crawled into the belly of the 
beast, as it were, and (in very read¬ 
able prose) had described what he 
saw there. Like Henry Petroski's 
book on the pencil, which is essen¬ 
tially a history of engineer¬ 
ing as illustrated by the 
history of a single, ordi¬ 
nary artifact, Kneen's In¬ 
visible Giant details the 
ethos, priorities, strategies 
and goals of transnational 
corporations as seen in a 
single paradigmatic ex¬ 
ample. It is not a 'parade 
of horribles' decrying the 
unjust and outrageous 
conduct of this soulless 
monster. It doesn't need 
to be. Simply telling the 
story of the company, de¬ 
scribing its operations, 
listing where it does its 
business, what it buys and 
sells, what public monies 
it relies on and how it 
seeks to influence policy 
here and abroad, allows a 
picture to emerge which 
needs no rhetorical em¬ 
bellishment to rile the 
reader. 

The tone of the book is 
clear from the outset. 

Kneen begins it with the 
following observation: 

"In the world of capitalist 
business, the use of power 
has one primary objective: 
the accumulation of capital, and with 
it, more power." Cargill Corpora¬ 
tion, which one of its vice presidents 
disingenuously described as "just a 
bunch of people trying to make a 
living — a family company," is the 
largest private company in the 
United States, and the largest grain 
trader in the world. It is the largest 
producer of malting barley in the 
world, and the largest producer of 
oilseed in the world. And the list 
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goes on: Cargill tops (or nearly does) 
the list of beef packers, hog 
slaughterers, cattle feeders, turkey 
producers, flour millers and phos¬ 
phate fertilizer producers. This 
'bunch of people' eke out their liv¬ 
ing trading in a huge array of com¬ 
modities and services from salt, pea¬ 
nuts, cotton and coffee, to steel, rub¬ 
ber, molasses and truck transport. 
They are into chickens in Thailand 


and oranges in Pakistan. From Ne¬ 
braska to Indonesia, from Santiago 
to Saskatoon, this 'family company' 
is... big. 

Despite its enormity, Cargill gen¬ 
erally tries to maintain a low profile 
so that few people know of its global 
activities. "If you're too big, people 
don't want to do business with you," 
explained the president of Cargill 
Canada. And that's why you see 
trucks with 'Walnut Grove' or 
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'Transportation Services' on their 
doors, with no hint that they're 
Cargill subsidiaries unless you spe¬ 
cifically ask in the front office or spy 
the tiny, wordless, nondescript logo 
sequestered in some comer. Kneen 
tells of turning up at unmarked 
Cargill offices and being asked, 
"How did you find this office?" 

So Cargill is a huge, shy corpora¬ 
tion. So what? Well, as one com¬ 
petitor put it, "the big 
don't get that way by 
waiting around for 
something to happen." 
Cargill has managed 
much of its success by 
that tried and true 
method of American 
business: corporate wel¬ 
fare. While preaching 
free markets for agricul¬ 
ture, they are "over¬ 
whelmingly dependent 
on Government efforts 
to increase their sales," 
according to the Finan¬ 
cial Times of London. 
Thus, Cargill has topped 
yet another list: the list 
of recipients of Export 
Enhancement Program 
funds between 1985 and 
1992 (weighing in at 
$800.4 million). In the 
thick of the Reagan era, 
while the Great Com¬ 
municator explained to 
regular Americans that 
the magic of the free 
market would cure all 
our economic woes, the 
United States handed 
out $1.38 billion in sub¬ 
sidies through this pro¬ 
gram. Cargill and three other grain 
traders ended up with more than 
60% of that money. Your tax dollars 
at work. 

Cargill did not need the Republi¬ 
cans to make them rich, though. 
When Jimmy Carter imposed the 
grain embargo on the erstwhile So¬ 
viet Union to punish them for in¬ 
vading Afghanistan, Cargill's vice 
president persuaded Carter to buy 

(see Invisible on page 29) 
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ADVICE FOR CORPORATIONS 1H|| 

How To Survive A Boycott 


By Paul Maccabee 


Welcome to a corporate night¬ 
mare more terrifying than "Spawn 
of Satan II": You pull back the office 
curtains and see dozens of chanting 
protesters urging a boycott of your 
company, surrounded by what ap¬ 
pears to be every TV camera in the 
state. 

Texaco recently managed to de¬ 
fuse a boycott called by Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, responding so quickly that 
an umbrella group of 180 civil rights 
organizations hailed Texaco's equal 
opportunity reforms. 

However, that brief Texaco boy¬ 
cott — not to mention the racial 


ing excessive packaging; 
McDonald's for not offering "non¬ 
meat alternatives on its menu;" 
Gillette for animal testing; Texaco 
(again!) for "plundering the Ecua^ 
dorian tropical rain forests;" Holi¬ 
day Inns for carrying in-room adult 
films; and such Warner Lambert 
products as Trident gum and Certs 
because the company sponsors TV 
shows like "NYPD Blue" that "pro¬ 
mote sex, violence and profanity." 

What if your company miracu¬ 
lously manages to avoid offending 
any of these activist groups? The 
use of secondary boycotts virtually 
guarantees your company will be¬ 
come ensnared by a boycott, if only 
because you do business with some¬ 


What if your company miraculously 
manages to avoid offending any of these 
activist groups? The use of secondary 
boycotts virtually guarantees your 
company will become ensnared by a 
boycott... 


discrimination lawsuit — still tar¬ 
nished the company's public im¬ 
age. Corporations who believe that 
boycotts only happen to "bad" com¬ 
panies should know that economic 
activists, skilled in wielding boy¬ 
cotts as weapons for social change, 
are quite willing to wreak havoc 
with your company for "offenses" 
you haven't even dreamed of. 

Current boycotts include actions 
taken against Charleston Chew and 
Baby Ruth candies because parent 
R.J. Reynolds markets tobacco; boy¬ 
cotts of Coors for sponsoring ro¬ 
deos; Kool-Aid Koolbursts for us¬ 


one else. For instance, the Pepsi- 
Burma Boycott Committee has 
called a boycott against Starbucks 
— but not for anything that 
Starbucks itself has done. It's be¬ 
cause Starbucks has an agreement 
to produce bottled coffee drinks with 
PepsiCo. And Pepsi does business 
in Burma, which has been accused 
of human rights abuses. Got that? 
[ed. note: article first published just 
before the end of the PepsiCo boycott in 
January.] 

No corporation illustrates the diz¬ 
zying variety of today's boycott 
threats better than Disney. The Com¬ 


pany That Walt Built is among more 
than 200 institutions targeted by 
conservative groups for diversity 
programs that protect gays and other 
minorities from discrimination. 

Disney has been further con¬ 
demned (and its films and amuse¬ 
ment parks boycotted) by groups 
like the American Family Associa¬ 
tion and Southern Baptist Confer¬ 
ence for a minefield of other "of¬ 
fenses." Among them are Disney's 
extending health-care benefits to 
partners of gay employees, allow¬ 
ing private groups including gays 
and lesbians to hold celebrations at 
Disney World and promoting cruise 
vacations that involve the enjoyment 
of alcohol. Did I forget to add the 
claims that Disney embedded sub¬ 
liminal sexual messages in "The 
Little Mermaid" and implied a ho¬ 
mosexual relationship between car¬ 
toon characters in "The Lion King"? 

What's more, these boycott 
groups have become masters of so¬ 
phisticated public relations — uti¬ 
lizing the World Wide Web, celeb¬ 
rity endorsements, videos, fax cam¬ 
paigns and other PR tools. 

What if your socially responsible 
customers are confused as to pre¬ 
cisely which of your products to 
boycott? Then they can read Boycott 
Quarterly , whose Winter issue of¬ 
fered such articles as "How To Or¬ 
ganize A Killer Boycott!" and a list 
of more than 500 consumer prod¬ 
ucts to boycott. "You've probably 
heard about the big boycotts, 
McDonald's, Nestles, etc." enthuses 
Boycott Quarterly. "You don't have 
to sit back and wait for someone else 
to spring into action — you can call 
a boycott of your own... Obviously, 
the most successful boycotts are 
those that have the most supporters 
and thereby do the most financial 
damage to the company against 
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whom the boycott is called." 

What's a company to do? Here 
are 10 steps your business should 
consider — before the protesters 
gather beneath your window. 

1. Prepare now for a boycott crisis. 

PR agencies can evaluate your 
vulnerability to boycotts by conduct¬ 
ing a "crisis audit" of your company 
and red flagging practices that might 
arouse boycotting groups; setting 
up a crisis plan; preparing lines of 
communication to employees, 
shareholders, stock analysts and cus¬ 
tomers; and coaching a spokesper¬ 
son so your company speaks with a 
single voice. 

2. Know thine enemy. 

Do acronyms like 
PETA (People for Ethical 
Treatment of Animals) 
mean nothing to you? 

This national animal 
rights group protests ev¬ 
erything from animal 
testing, to the use of wool, 
silk, and leather, and 
sponsorship of circuses, 
zoos and even movies 
that depict animals do¬ 
ing things that are "awk¬ 
ward, confusing... or de¬ 
meaning." Could your 
company fit under 
PETA's umbrella some¬ 
where? Put away your 
Wall Street Journal and settle down 
with mailings produced by PETA, 
the Center for Science In the Public 
Interest and other activist groups. 

3. Stay on top of your customers' 
values. 

One survey found that 25 per¬ 
cent of consumers have stopped 
buying products of at least one com¬ 
pany due to a belief that the corpo¬ 
ration hasn't been "a good environ¬ 
mental citizen." Once you know 
how your customers feel about key 
issues, proactive reforms can offer 
you the opportunity to be the "good 
guy" and head the boycott groups 
off. For instance, Kimberly-Clark 
began addressing environmental 
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concems over disposable diapers 
before many of its customers had 
even considered the issue. 

Despite protests over domestic 
partnership benefits, "Disney has 
gotten a lot of support from Chris¬ 
tians who don't believe in discrimi¬ 
nation," notes Disney communica¬ 
tions vice president, John Dreyer. If 
98 percent of your customers are 
carnivores, you needn't worry about 
a boycott called by vegetarians. 

4. Set your own agenda. 

Consider your company's core 
values and be prepared to defend 
them. If your years of donations to 
an AIDS treatment clinic become 
the target of protests, remember that 


many of your customers will ad¬ 
mire your commitment. Speak di¬ 
rectly to your consumers and make 
them part of the solution to your 
crisis. 

In 1990, Dayton-Hudson discon¬ 
tinued funding of Planned Parent¬ 
hood when attacked by the anti¬ 
abortion Christian Action Council. 
In response to a counter-boycott by 
loyal customers, the department 
store reversed itself and pledged to 
maintain sponsorship — recogniz¬ 
ing that the majority of Dayton- 
Hudson customers appreciated its 
22-year commitment to Planned 
Parenthood. 

Your most important dialogue 
during a boycott is always with your 
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loyal customers and stakeholders, 
not with the boycotters. 

5. Seize control of the boycott story. 

If you know a boycott is brewing, 

take control of the story before the 
activists write the script for the me¬ 
dia. Contacting reporters first can 
mean the difference between a head¬ 
line reading "Protesters attack (your 
company) for 'fiendish animal test¬ 
ing'" and one reading "How (your 
company) uses animal testing to 
ensure product safety, despite pro¬ 
tests." 

6. Develop a community relations 
plan. 

Build the proverbial "reservoir 
of goodwill" before your 
company needs to drink 
from it. When Rev. 
Jackson's PUSH at¬ 
tempted to foment a boy¬ 
cott against Nike for al¬ 
legedly poor involvement 
with the black business 
community, Nike fought 
back by proving its long¬ 
term involvement in black 
community affairs — in¬ 
cluding spending $7.5 mil¬ 
lion annually on minority 
projects such as the United 
Negro College Fund. 

7. Don't overreact. 

"When the night 
crawlers come out, if you step on 
them, you make a big mess," says 
Gerber baby food magnate Dan 
Gerber, Sr. "If you leave them alone, 
they always go away." 

Many boycott threats involve 
dozens of companies — a quick re¬ 
sponse may simply focus the atten¬ 
tion of the boycott group and the 
media on you alone. Don't con¬ 
demn the boycotting group — a 
wiser stance is to express concern 
for the questions raised and a firm 
resolve to communicate directly 
with your consumers about the is¬ 
sue. 

8. Seek out allies. 

(see Survive on page 29) 
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We Beat Pepsi - What Now? 

The Battle for Burma Shifts Gears 


By Dan Orzech 


On January 28th, PepsiCo, the 
30-billion-dollar-a-year corporation, 
surrendered to the Free Burma 
movement. In response to a grow¬ 
ing boycott, Pepsi announced that it 
was withdrawing from Burma. 

For Pepsi, it was not a moment 
too soon. The boycott was spread¬ 
ing from college campuses in the 
U.S. to high schools and even grade 
schools. It was spreading to col¬ 
leges in England — Third World 
First, a British group, had begun 
handing out some 90,000 Boycott 
Pepsi brochures on British cam- 


regime in Burma with petrodollars, 
and travel-related companies like 
Northwest Airlines, which offers a 
stay in a Rangoon hotel as a reward 
for frequent flyers. But with the 
victory over the highest-profile 
American company in Burma, much 
of the focus of the Burma campaign 
is now shifting to other tactics. 

For the Free Burma movement, 
the tactic of choice is selective pur¬ 
chasing. A selective purchasing or¬ 
dinance says simply that if a corpo¬ 
ration does business in Burma, it 
cannot bid on contracts with an 
American city or state. 

When these laws begin to pass in 
number, they can have enormous 


Massachusetts became the first state 
to pass a Burma selective purchas¬ 
ing law. 

The impact of these laws was felt 
almost immediately. Motorola, Inc., 
which found itself barred from a $40 
million dollar communications con¬ 
tract with the city of San Francisco, 
pulled out of Burma within months. 
Hewlett-Packard, Apple Computer, 
Phillips Electronics and Eastman- 
Kodak, all fearing the loss of multi¬ 
million dollar contracts with the 
Massachusetts state government, 
withdrew from Burma shortly after 
the Massachusetts bill was signed. 

One plus with selective purchas¬ 
ing: it does not discriminate be¬ 
tween American and foreign com¬ 
panies. Any company doing busi¬ 
ness in Burma, no matter where it is 
headquartered, can be affected. The 
big losers in San Francisco were: the 
Swedish company Ericsson, which 
remained in Burma and therefore 
lost out to Motorola; and Japan's 
Mitsubishi, which lost a $137 mil¬ 
lion contract at San Francisco Air¬ 
port, in part due to its involvement 
in Burma. 

NO TRICKLE DOWN 


One plus with selective purchasing: 
it does not discriminate between 
American and foreign companies. 
Any company doing business in 
Burma , no matter where it is 
headquartered, can be affected. 


puses. And Pepsi had begun to lose 
millions of dollars in contracts with 
Stanford, Harvard, U.C. Berkeley, 
and other colleges where the stu¬ 
dents refused to allow Pepsi on cam¬ 
pus until the company pulled out of 
Burma. 

There are other companies which 
are the targets of boycotts by the 
Free Burma movement, most nota¬ 
bly the oil companies Unocal, Texaco 
and Total, who are propping up the 


financial impact. "Selective pur¬ 
chasing laws," says Simon 
Billenness of the socially respon¬ 
sible investment firm Franklin Re¬ 
search and Development, "are just 
boycotts on steroids." 

The first Burma selective purchas¬ 
ing law was passed in Berkeley, 
California, in February, 1995. Sev¬ 
eral other cities, including San Fran¬ 
cisco, followed suit over the course 
of the next year, and in June, 1996, 


Selective purchasing laws show 
particular promise in the campaign 
to bring democracy to Burma be¬ 
cause the generals who run Burma 
are heavily dependent on foreign 
investment. The Burmese currency 
is essentially worthless on foreign 
exchange markets, and the regime 
spends far more than it earns — 
much of it on arms to keep its own 
people in line. Foreign investment 
is also key to the laundering of drug 
profits. 
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Very little of the money brought 
in by foreign investment actually 
reaches the people. While economic 
sanctions have been criticized be¬ 
cause they can hurt the "little guy", 
this is clearly not the case in Burma. 
Foreign companies wanting to in¬ 
vest in Burma can not freely choose 
their business partners. All foreign 
investment goes through the mili¬ 
tary, or the generals' friends or fami¬ 
lies. According to Levi Strauss & 
Co., which pulled out of Burma in 
1992, "It is not possible to do busi¬ 
ness in Burma without directly sup¬ 
porting the military government and 
its pervasive violations of human 
rights." Adds Burma's democrati¬ 
cally elected leader Mrs. Aung 
San Suu Kyi: "Until we 
have a system that guar¬ 
antees rule of law and 
basic democratic in¬ 
stitutions, no 
amount of aid or 
investment will 
benefit our 
people. Profits 
from business 
enterprises 
will merely go 
toward enrich¬ 
ing a small, al¬ 
ready very privi¬ 
leged elite." 
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United States, not only the city coun¬ 
cils of generally liberal towns like 
Berkeley, California, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan and Madison, Wisconsin 
— all of which have passed Burma 
purchasing laws — share this belief, 
but so do such conservative Repub¬ 
lican U.S. Senators as Jesse Helms of 
North Carolina, Alphonse D'Amato 
of New York, and Mitch McConnell 
of Kentucky — all of whom have 
been major supporters of the Free 
Burma movement. Even generally 
conservative business papers such 
as the Wall Street Journal have come 
out strongly in favor of the Free 

Burma 
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One reason for the sue 


STRANGE BED¬ 
FELLOWS 


cess of the Free Burma move¬ 
ment so far has been an unusual 
coalition of the American political 
left and right. 

The generals in Burma have made 
no secret of their contempt for the 
democratic process. Unlike many 
other countries where human rights 
abuses are rampant, Burma has a 
democratically elected government. 
Although the government led by 
Mrs. Aung San Suu Kyi won 82% of 
the seats in parliament, the generals 
never allowed it to take office. 

To people who believe in the right 
to choose one's leaders at the ballot 
box, this is deeply offensive. In the 
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movement. Said Business Week : 
"Burma should not be open for busi¬ 
ness until it grants its citizens the 
most basic human freedoms." 

Support from all sides has also 
resulted from the Burmese gener¬ 
als' interest in exporting a certain 
white powder to the United States. 
According to the U.S. State Depart¬ 
ment, 60% of the heroin found in 
America comes from Burma. The 
U.S. has requested the extradition 
of Burma's biggest drug lord, Khun 


Sa, who was indicted in a U.S. Fed¬ 
eral Court in New York on charges 
of trying to bring more than a ton of 
heroin into the U.S. Khun Sa lives 
today in a Rangoon villa, openly 
collaborating with the generals on 
business deals. Every year since the 
generals took power, the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment has "decertified" Burma, 
placing it on the list of countries not 
cooperating with narcotics control 
efforts. 

THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG 

While Burma selective purchas¬ 
ing laws have already shown their 
power, the laws passed so far are 
just the tip of the iceberg. Burma 
bills have been introduced in the 
state legislatures of California, 
Connecticut and Vermont, and 
activists in dozens of cities 
and counties across the 
U.S. are working on laws. 
There are active cam¬ 
paigns in Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Iowa, Louisi¬ 
ana, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Penn¬ 
sylvania and Wash¬ 
ington, to name just 
a few. The idea has 
caught on abroad, too 
—look for Burma pur¬ 
chasing laws to appear 
soon in Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Australia and even 
South Africa. 

If you would like to help bring 
democracy to Burma, chances are 
good there is already an active cam¬ 
paign in your area. For more infor¬ 
mation on the Free Burma campaign, 
visit the Free Burma Coalition 
Web page: <http://www. 

freeburma.org>. For information 
on selective purchasing laws in your 
area, contact Dan Orzech at 
<orzech@well.com>, or (510) 528- 
0653, or Simon Billenness at (800) 
548-5684. 

Dan Orzech is a member of the Bay 
Area Burma Roundtable. /$ 
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BOYCOTT REHOltT 


A Historical Look at the 

Pepsico/Burma Boycott 


by Reid Cooper 


The Pepsi logos seen throughout 
Burma, whether on billboards or in 
the state-run press, should soon be 
disappearing, sending one message 
that Burma's dictatorship, the State 
Law and Order Restoration Council 
(or SLORC) cannot censor. The re¬ 
cent decision by PepsiCo to cut all 
ties to Burma by May 31,1997, is a 
significant achievement for Burma's 
democracy movement. A major 
Western corporation has promised. 


after much resistance, to leave 
Burma until democracy is restored. 

Although I hesitate to speak of 
victory (SLORC, after all, has still 
not respected the results of its own 
1990 election), the success of the 
PepsiCo/Burma boycott is a testa¬ 
ment to the potential power of con¬ 
sumers. It would be a mistake to 
overestimate the boycott's signifi¬ 
cance, but it would be as big of a 
mistake to miss it. The dynamics 
driving this boycott's success war¬ 


rant careful study by democracy 
activists. As one closely involved 
with the boycott, I would like to 
attempt a brief history of the 
boycott. 

The boycott was first called by 
the All Burma Students' Democratic 
Front (ABSDF), which was founded 
by refugees who had fled SLORC's 
student massacres in 1988. In the 
ABSDF's newsletter, DAWN News 
Bulletin , dated April, 1990, the group 
argued that, despite the company's 
disingenuous claims to the contrary, 
PepsiCo's entry into Burma was "a 


direct and obvious involvement in 
Burma's politics." PepsiCo's high- 
profile presence would give the 
emerging SLORC much-needed 
money and legitimacy. 

As Boycott Quarterly has previ¬ 
ously reported (Spring '94), the boy¬ 
cott call was part of a larger cam¬ 
paign by Burma's democracy move¬ 
ment to discourage foreign invest¬ 
ment in Burma until civilian, demo¬ 
cratic rule was restored. After care¬ 
ful analysis, groups like the National 


League for Democracy had con¬ 
cluded that the presence of compa¬ 
nies like PepsiCo would do more 
harm than good under SLORC. But 
PepsiCo's response was, "The mar¬ 
ket is there, that's one thing we're 
sure of..." 

On November 22, 1991, a Pepsi 
bottling plant in Rangoon formally 
opened. The plant was joint ven¬ 
ture between PepsiCo and Thein 
Tun's Pepsi-Cola Products 
Myanmar. Thein Tun had built his 
business career on being a represen¬ 
tative for foreign firms in Burma, 
developing a reputation as a 
"SLORC businessman", to quote 
Asian Business. Unfortunately for 
PepsiCo, Thein Tun was quite pub¬ 
lic about the political implications 
of his business, and he saw support 
of SLORC as his "duty". 

When PepsiCo went ahead with 
its plans, the ABSDF renewed its 
boycott call. Members of Burma's 
Parliament, elected in Burma's May 
1990 election, came out in support 
of the boycott, and asked pop star 
Michael Jackson to end his Pepsi 
sponsorship. On February 20,1992, 
the Burma Rights Movement for 
Action (now known as Burma Is¬ 
sues) produced an English-language 
flyer in support of the boycott, and 
it wrote to various supporters of 
Burmese democracy in Asia and the 
West about the importance of the 
boycott. 

In the West, however, Burma ac¬ 
tivists were concentrating their ef¬ 
forts on oil companies like Texaco, 
Amoco and Petro-Canada. Their 
attention elsewhere, these activists 
outside Asia left the PepsiCo issue 


A broad coalition of groups came 
together to support the campaign to 
get PepsiCo out of Burma. This 
wide support was an important 
reason for the boycott's ultimate 
success... 
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on the backbumer if they were aware 
of it at all. But when Petro-Canada 
pulled out in late 1992, Burma activ¬ 
ists in Canada, working in consulta¬ 
tion with a handful of U.S.-based 
activists, turned their attention to 
PepsiCo. Terry Cottam, then coor¬ 
dinator of OPIRG-Carleton's South¬ 
east Asia Working Group, produced 
the first North American PepsiCo/ 
Burma boycott flyers in early 1993. 
He quickly distributed them to other 
Burma activists, including Brian 
Schmidt. Schmidt 
later formed the Or¬ 
egon-based Pepsi- 
Burma Boycott Com¬ 
mittee, and became the 
main U.S. boycott con¬ 
tact. 

Three things were 
noteworthy about that 
first flyer. One, the in- 
formation-rich flyer 
provided footnotes for 
its claims. In addition 
to helping people find 
more information on 
their own, it docu¬ 
mented its claims, 
which gave the flyer a 
vital element of cred¬ 
ibility. Two, more 
than simply a flyer on 
Pepsi, it served as a 
general introduction 
to Burma's struggle. 

Three, the flyer sub¬ 
verted PepsiCo's con¬ 
trived image of fun 
and freedom by turn¬ 
ing its own slogans 
against it. Future up¬ 
dates of that first flyer, 
despite often radical 
revisions, always kept 
those three virtues. 

Soon afterwards, others at 
OPIRG-Carleton realized the un¬ 
tapped potential of the Internet for 
Burma activism. Early in 1993, the 
group posted a Net version of the 
flyer to appropriate internet 
newsgroups, and soon began field¬ 
ing requests for more information. 
Others, especially in Thailand and 
the U.S., also recognized the Net as 
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a powerful tool for linking Burma 
activists. Brian Beker laid the foun¬ 
dations for the newsgroup 
<soc.culture.burma>, while Doug 
Steele set up BurmaNet, the first of 
the various e-mail Burma informa¬ 
tion mailing lists. Both tools would 
eventually come to play a central 
role in the spread and coordination 
of the PepsiCo/Burmaboycott cam¬ 
paign. 

In the summer of 1993, Burma 
activists in Seattle took the lead in 


getting a PepsiCo/Burma boycott 
sticker made based on a design by 
Cottam, and groups in Portland and 
Ottawa distributed the stickers to 
an even wider audience. The stick¬ 
ers were an instant hit, particularly 
withhigh school students. In a story 
on students protesting PepsiCo's 
exclusive marketing deal with the 
Toronto Board of Education, the 
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Toronto Star published a photo of 
high school students wearing the 
stickers. 

That fall, the steady flow of re¬ 
quests for information about the 
boycott prompted OPIRG-Carleton 
to develop an information package 
to help people start their own local 
groups. Over time, it was constantly 
refined and updated as 'info-pack' 
requests became increasingly more 
frequent. One section of the pack 
focused on the various Burma boy¬ 
cotts, including a 
master copy of the 
PepsiCo flyer, 
while the other sec- 
tion provided 
more general back¬ 
ground material on 
the situation in 
Burma, including a 
brief history, infor¬ 
mation on AIDS 
and heroin, pro¬ 
posed mega-dams, 
teak logging, argu¬ 
ments for sanc¬ 
tions, and share¬ 
holder activism. 
By the end of 1995, 
working with 
OPIRG-Carleton, I 
had mailed out 
over 200 such info- 
packs to groups 
around the world, 
and learned that 
some groups (such 
as the University of 
Wisconsin Greens) 
had re-copied our 
PepsiCo boycott 
material to help yet 
other groups get 
started. By the time 
the boycott ended 
this year, I had sent out approxi¬ 
mately 400 info-packs. 

Media coverage of the boycott 
was initially limited mainly to local 
weekly and student newspapers. A 
letter-to-the-editor campaign suc¬ 
ceeded in getting more mainstream 
press coverage. One result was a 
now much-copied 1994 cartoon from 
the business-oriented Globe and Mail , 
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used to illustrate our letter to the 
editor. The cartoon, by Anthony 
Jenkins, featured Burma's Aung San 
Suu Kyi wearing a ball and chain 
with Pepsi, Texaco and Amoco logos 
on it. 

A broad coalition of groups came 
together to support the campaign to 
get PepsiCo out of Burma. This 
wide support was an important rea¬ 
son for the boycott's ultimate suc¬ 
cess, both for raw numbers and for 
morale. It was truly inspiring to see 
people of widely diverse political 
and religious views coming together 
to support basic democratic values 
at Burma conferences. 

Back in Burma, reports from hu¬ 
man rights workers pointed to the 


widespread use of what the U.N. 
calls "forced labor" (a euphemistic 
legalese term for a form of slavery). 
In particular, it became clear that 
forced labor — along with land ex¬ 
propriation — was being used by 
SLORC officials to reap the bulk of 
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the profits from agricultural exports. 
Combining this information with 
PepsiCo's own boasts about 
"counter-trading" in agricultural 
produce from Burma, pressing ques¬ 
tions arose as to how PepsiCo could 
avoid buying farm goods tainted by 
slavery. In 1995, OPIRG-Carleton 
started circulating reports on this 
matter. PepsiCo management's re¬ 
fusal to address this issue satisfacto¬ 
rily would come back to haunt them, 
especially as it became increasingly 
apparent how much of Burma's ba¬ 
sic infrastructure was built or main¬ 
tained by forced labor. 

Meanwhile, socially responsible 
investors at such organizations as 
Franklin Research and Development 


were pressuring PepsiCo to leave 
Burma. Dialogue between share¬ 
holders and management started in 
1992, with PepsiCo producing its 
first report on its Burma operations 
in 1993. In part, shareholders relied 
on the boycotts to bolster their argu- 
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ments against PepsiCo staying in 
Burma. Although shareholder reso¬ 
lutions on Burma were not as suc¬ 
cessful as they might have been, 
they did serve to raise awareness of 
the issue in the business commu¬ 
nity, generating much wider press 
coverage. What proved ultimately 
more effective was the resulting in¬ 
crease in dialogue with senior 
PepsiCo management, repeating a 
pattern seen with the Petro-Canada, 
Amoco and Liz Claiborne depar¬ 
tures from Burma. 

Political pressure on companies 
like PepsiCo to leave Burma grew 
with the Burma boycott. Although 
such pressure was distinct from the 
boycott, organizers played an im¬ 
portant role in generating this pres¬ 
sure. Several of us at OPIRG, for 
example, went to Boston in Febru¬ 
ary 1994 to encourage SEAC, the 
Student Environmental Action Coa¬ 
lition, and CPPAX, a progressive 
citizens' organization, to make 
Burma a priority campaign and sup¬ 
port Byron Rushing's Massachusetts 
State selective purchasing bill, the 
first of its kind relative to Burma. 
Selective purchasing laws closely 
modeled on anti-apartheid laws also 
began to be passed in cities like Ber¬ 
keley in 1995. Being in Burma meant 
that PepsiCo would have to forego 
contracts with these governments. 
This provided an added incentive 
for the company to leave. 

But the real explosion in the 
PepsiCo/Burma boycott came with 
the creation in 1995 of the Free Burma 
Coalition (FBC), founded by the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin-based Zar Ni. 
Making more effective use of the 


One key victory was Harvard. On 
April 8,1996, students there 
succeeded in blocking a $1 million 
contract when they raised ethical 
concerns about PepsiCo's dealings in 

Burma. 
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Net as an organizing tool, the FBC 
began to coordinate national and 
international actions to raise aware¬ 
ness of the various Burma boycotts. 
In particular, FBC groups across the 
U.S. and Canada began a concerted 
effort to stop PepsiCo from getting 
exclusive marketing 
deals on their campuses. 

One key victory was 
Harvard. On April 8, 

1996, students there suc¬ 
ceeded in blocking a $1 
million contract when 
they raised ethical con¬ 
cerns about PepsiCo's 
dealings in Burma. 

PepsiCo's failure to ad¬ 
dress concerns about 
their Burmese opera¬ 
tions being tainted by 
forced labor was deci¬ 
sive. The students' cam¬ 
paign generated head¬ 
lines in such places as 
the Washington Post, 
which increased 
PepsiCo shareholder 
concerns. 

Shaken, PepsiCo 
management re¬ 
sponded with what 
Burma activists called a 
"papershuffle". On 
April 24,1996, PepsiCo 
announced that it was 
selling its interest in its 
Burmese operations to 
its partner, Thein Tun, 
turning them into a fran¬ 
chise. Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi, Burma's 
elected leader, re¬ 
sponded by saying "As 
far as we are concerned, 

Pepsi has not divested from Burma." 
Boycotters had to be vigilant to 
counter PepsiCo's disinformation 
campaign on this point, as newspa¬ 
pers and even magazines like the 
New Internationalist prematurely re¬ 
ported PepsiCo's "departure" from 
Burma. 

One of the final nails in the coffin 
was hammered in by Thein Tun him¬ 
self, whose loyalty to SLORC was 
greater than his loyalty to PepsiCo. 
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On June 15, 1996, he led a SLORC 
anti-democracy rally, destroying 
any remaining credibility for 
PepsiCo's claim that its presence in 
Burma was apolitical and a force for 
liberalization. The Bangkok Post 
quoted him as saying that business 


should help SLORC "crush any... 
destructionists". Again, though, the 
Western press was slow to pick up 
the story, and activists had to work 
to spread this information without 
initial media assistance. 

In late 1996, the PepsiCo/Burma 
boycott picked up momemtum in 
the U.K. when Third World First, an 
organization with chapters at 40% 
of British universities, made the 
boycott a major campaign. It pro- 
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duced and distributed 55,000 leaf¬ 
lets, 30,000 stickers and 20,000 post¬ 
ers to student unions across Britain. 
Now PepsiCo would soon be facing 
in Europe a repeat of its disasters at 
North American campuses. 

The end game, however, saw 
boycotters take aback seat 
to shareholder activists. 
PepsiCo's senior manage¬ 
ment had entered a sus¬ 
tained, if drawn-out, dia¬ 
logue with concerned 
shareholders. Such talks 
proved vital in making 
PepsiCo officials realize 
not only the breadth and 
depth of the boycott move¬ 
ment, but also that the boy¬ 
cotters actually had good 
cause to be critical of 
PepsiCo's presence in 
Burma. 

It is rare for bureau¬ 
crats to ever publicly ad¬ 
mit error, and PepsiCo 
managers proved no ex¬ 
ception. In contrast to the 
publicity generated by 
PepsiCo's pseudo-depar¬ 
ture from Burma in 1996, 
many had to rely on e-mail 
to learn of PepsiCo's deci¬ 
sion to leave Burma com¬ 
pletely. Rather than issue 
a press release to announce 
it, PepsiCo simply faxed a 
brief letter to Fr. Joseph La 
Mar at the Interfaith Cen¬ 
ter on Corporate Respon¬ 
sibility on January 24,1997. 
Further, PepsiCo cited "the 
spirit of current U.S. gov¬ 
ernment policy" for its de¬ 
parture, rather than follow 
the example of Levi Strauss and Liz 
Claiborne and admit that it had erred 
in entering Burma in the first place. 

But when it leaves Burma on May 
31,1997, PepsiCo management will 
know why they are leaving: well- 
conceived boycotts work when they 
are sustained and coordinated. /$ 

Reid Cooper is an Ottawa, Canada, 
lawyer and former coordinator of 
OPIRG-Carleton Burma-Tibet Group. 


PERsTr O 

700 ANDERSON HILL ROAD 
PURCHASE NY 10577-U44 


January 24,1997 

Rev. Father Joseph La Mar 
Maryknoll Fathers and Brothers 

Dear Father Joe: 

Here is the statement PepsiCo is releasing regard¬ 
ing Burma: 

"Based on our assessment of the spirit of current 
U.S. government foreign policy, we are completing 
our total disengagement from the Burmese market. 
Accordingly, we have severed all relationships with 
our former franchise bottler, effective January 15, 
1997. The bottler in Burma is taking appropriate 
steps to ensure that all production and distribution 
of our products are ceased by May 31,1997." 

Very truly yours, 

[signed] 

Edward V. Lahey, Jr. 

Senior Vice President 
General Counsel & Secretary 
PepsiCo, Inc. 
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INFACT’s Next Challenge: 

Taking On Big Tobacco 


by Richard Thorsten 


Philip Morris's annual meeting 
last year told the tale... 

The largest cigarette manufac¬ 
turer and food retailer in the coun¬ 
try, PM posted a record $64 billion 
sales year. The company, employ¬ 
ing 151,000 people worldwide, sold 
890 billion cigarettes; a banner year 
even by PM standards. But Geoffrey 
Bible, chairman of Philip Morris, 
was on the defensive, in his own 
backyard. 

Bible used the meeting to launch 


counteroffensive attacks aimed at 
the Food & Drug Administration, 
"sensational" politicians and jour¬ 
nalists, attorneys involved in class 
action lawsuits against the company, 
and pesky anti-smoking activists 
who had gathered outside their 
gates. Few annual meetings of such 
large corporations carried the fan¬ 
fare of this event, which found its 
way into the Washington Post and 


several regional papers. Few CEOs 
and chief shareholders desire such 
attention. 

Nowadays, though, major ciga¬ 
rette companies have no choice but 
to engage what has become the larg¬ 
est social backlash against smoking 
and tobacco companies since the 
anti-smoking temperance move¬ 
ments of the early 1900's. Given the 
nature of today's movement, to¬ 
bacco executives may find them¬ 
selves even wishing for those days 
of yesteryear. The anti-smoking 
message early in this century was 
defined as an issue of moral temper¬ 
ance. Health in those days was an 


ambiguous afterthought to the 
seamy, evil image that anti-smok¬ 
ing zealots cast upon the practice. 
The drive to fight the all-powerful 
tobacco cartels of that era was orga¬ 
nized by a religious desire to elimi¬ 
nate the cigarette. Although pro¬ 
viding well-organized resistance, 
the single-purpose temperance 
movement proved no match for Big 
Tobacco. Moral restraint caved in to 


the guilty, addictive pleasures of 
cigarettes, and the industry flour¬ 
ished, aided in the last century by 
two great wars. 

Today, tobacco companies are 
finding new enemies from all direc¬ 
tions. Health care has become a 
primary concern. According to the 
Center for Disease Control, tobacco- 
related illnesses are the number one 
cause of death in the United States. 
And secondhand smoke, according 
to a 1994 report by the Environmen¬ 
tal Protection Agency, is responsible 
for the deaths of about 3,000 people 
per year. Smoking has reached, with 
a helping hand from the industry, 
such traumatic global proportions 
that the World Health Organization 
estimates that 200 million people of 
our children's generation will die 
from it. These facts have not gone 
unnoticed. Last year the American 
Medical Association, ordinarily not 
an organization that actively fights 
corporate excess, called for a divest¬ 
ment campaign, targetting thirteen 
company stocks and 1,474 mutual 
funds with tobacco holdings. Cur¬ 
rently there are twenty-three states 
pursuing lawsuits against compa¬ 
nies to recoup government medical 
costs associated with caring for the 
smoking public. Estimates place 
this figure at about $50 billion annu¬ 
ally in the U.S. 

A similar assault on cigarette 
manufacturers has arisen from ad¬ 
vocates for children. Ninety per¬ 
cent of all smokers start before the 
age of 21, and a whopping sixty 
percent light the habit before the 
age of 14. Major tobacco companies 
spend about five billion dollars in 


Cigarette giants are even 
preparing for battle on what 
was once friendly, familiar 
ground: the political arena. 
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advertising per year, much of it de¬ 
signed to present smoking as an 
adult, "cool" thing kids will want to 
get into. As they have taken their 
profit machine overseas, cigarette 
manufacturers have escalated rates 
of teen smokers in developing coun¬ 
tries, as high as fifty percent in Latin 
American cities. However, manu¬ 
facturers are now asked to answer 
for these marketing schemes. The 
Clinton Administration has pro¬ 
posed significant bans on advertis¬ 
ing images, like Joe Camel, that ap¬ 
peal to children, and restrictions on 
corporate sponsorship and promo¬ 
tions that reach a large youth audi¬ 
ence. Many of these proposals, 
which are scheduled to take effect in 
August, mirror de¬ 
mands from citizens 
groups, like the Boston- 
based INFACT and the 
now-defunct Stop Teen¬ 
age Addiction to To¬ 
bacco. Even grade 
school classrooms have 
organized protests and 
written letters to ciga¬ 
rette giants, asking 
them to stop pushing 
their "drug". 

Cigarette giants are 
even preparing for 
battle on what was once 
friendly, familiar 
ground: the political 
arena. TheU.S. govern¬ 
ment has maintained a 
disjointed, hypocritical policy to¬ 
ward cigarettes for the last twenty- 
five years. The government has re¬ 
stricted tobacco use and advertising 
and waged anti-smoking campaigns 
for three decades. Meanwhile, fed¬ 
eral budgets have quietly doled out 
subsidies to tobacco farmers to grow 
their crop. These corporate subsi¬ 
dies are now under attack, not only 
from anti-smoking groups but from 
ax-wielding taxpayers and lawmak¬ 
ers in Congress. Despite over¬ 
whelming scientific evidence in sup¬ 
port of regulations, tobacco compa¬ 
nies have also ensured until now 
that the government not classify 
cigarettes as a regulated "nicotine 
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delivery system". Small wonder 
that Philip Morris and RJ Reynolds 
are the two largest contributors to 
political lobbying and campaigns in 
theU.S. Their influence has received 
much scrutiny from campaign-fi¬ 
nance reform advocates. Finally, 
anti-smoking groups have marked 
ties between cigarette firms and U.S. 
trade policies, most notably Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor, a 
one-time smoking advocate whose 
former firm lobbies for Philip Morris. 

Naturally, the cigarette industry, 
whose two largest firms, Philip 
Morris and RJ Reynolds rank in the 
top twenty most powerful compa¬ 
nies in the U.S., has fought these 
varied attempts to impede its un¬ 


limited access to its worldwide cli¬ 
entele. Denial, in the face of any 
evidence, has proven the first line of 
defense. Manufacturers deny that 
nicotine is addictive and intention¬ 
ally manipulated, that smoking 
causes a host of health problems, 
and that their marketing practices 
are intentionally directed at chil¬ 
dren. At times these firms have 
relied on subtle prevention initia¬ 
tives, such as designing PR cam¬ 
paigns against teen smoking and 
sponsoring sporting and commu¬ 
nity events to gamer public sup¬ 
port, especially in tobacco-produc¬ 
ing states. Other more powerful but 
intentionally discreet strategies, like 
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bankrolling political campaigns or 
political allies such as smokers rights 
groups and the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union, have been recently in¬ 
tensified in the midst of public pres¬ 
sure and FDA action. Industry an¬ 
chor Philip Morris has sprung to the 
offensive. It threatened to slap a ten 
million dollar lawsuit on—and pull 
its 100 million dollar advertising 
from — ABC television, if it did not 
recant a news story on the tactics 
used by Philip Morris, and the com¬ 
pany moved to censure former em¬ 
ployees who have been willing to 
discuss Philip Morris transgressions. 

In the middle of this battlefield 
lies INFACT. With a past that in¬ 
cludes fighting Nestle's baby for¬ 
mula policies and 
the nuclear invest¬ 
ments of General 
Electric, INFACT 
has engaged the 
cigarette industry 
in a boycott for the 
last three years. 
Their platform rep¬ 
resents the most 
comprehensive list 
of demands on ciga¬ 
rette firms. The 
boycott, called in 
April of 1994, lists 
the following de¬ 
mands: 

1) Stop tobacco 
marketing and pro¬ 
motion that appeals to children & 
young people; 

2) Stop spreading tobacco addic¬ 
tion internationally; 

3) Stop influence over, and interfer¬ 
ence in, public policy on issues of 
tobacco and health; 

4) Stop deceiving the public about 
the dangers of tobacco; 

5) Pay the high costs of health care 
associated with the tobacco epi¬ 
demic. 

Plank One: Targeting Kids 

Most Americans, smokers and 
non-smokers alike, agree that chil¬ 
dren should not be subjected to mass 
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marketing techniques that urge 
them to start smoking. INFACT's 
boycott attacks the industry for di¬ 
rectly targeting young smokers. 
They urge companies to make sev¬ 
eral changes in their marketing strat¬ 
egies. INFACT seeks the end of 
advertising images and themes, like 
the highly successful Marlboro Man 
and Joe Camel, that appeal to young 
people, as well as an end to adver¬ 
tising in media that are widely ac¬ 
cessible to youth (i.e., billboards, 
radio, television, and via events like 
rock concerts and sporting events). 
INFACT also calls on cigarette firms 
to stop promoting brand names and 
logos on typical products enjoyed 
by youth and to cease free tobacco 
giveaways. 

The rise in teenage smoking and 
its close connection with the life¬ 


long habit demonstrates the prob¬ 
lem. INFACT and other anti-smok¬ 
ing crusaders have documented sev¬ 
eral strategies which implicate ciga¬ 
rette firms. These include running 
Joe Camel ads in magazines — like 
Rolling Stone — with high youth 
readership, sponsoring major rock 
concert tours that attract a large teen¬ 
age audience, and hiring represen¬ 
tatives in foreign countries like Ger¬ 
many and Taiwan to give away free 
packs of America's best at youth 
hangouts. For their part, tobacco 
companies deny directly marketing 
cigarettes to kids. Responding to 
public outcry and the threat of gov¬ 
ernment regulation, Philip Morris 
and RJ Reynolds have organized 
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campaigns designed to tell kids it's 
not OK to start smoking, at their 
age. 

Two interesting themes play out 
of this dance. First, both INFACT 
and Big Tobacco are jockeying for 
public sympathy. INFACT calls at¬ 
tention to the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of high profile advertising 
on teenage addicts. Masters of the 
spin, tobacco companies are acting 
the part of victim to the suppression 
of free advertising. Secondly, at 
least in public, both anti-smoking 
groups and tobacco firms claim that 
children should not start smoking. 
Cigarette firms are less comfortable 
in this position, since they benefit 
from illegal sales and because they 
do not want to address the question 
of why it's not OK for kids to start 
smoking if, as they claim, there are 


no major health or addictive risks. 
Overlooked in this debate, perhaps, 
is the role of motivation in these 
youth smokers. Portraying smok¬ 
ing as an adult practice may only 
encourage some of yesterday and 
today's kids to "grow up before their 
time." 

Plank Two: Addicting the world 

Anti-smoking campaigns over 
the last twenty-five years have sig¬ 
nificantly reduced the overall num¬ 
ber of smokers in the U.S. About 
25% of all Americans smoke regu¬ 
larly, compared with 46% in 1970. 
These declines in domestic sales and 
the globalization of the world 
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economy have precipitated some 
highly aggressive cigarette market¬ 
ing campaigns on foreign, virgin 
soil. Philip Morris alone spent over 
$5 billion in foreign cigarette adver¬ 
tising in 1995. 

INFACT criticizes the tobacco 
industry for their export-driven 
profiteering. Their boycott accuses 
cigarette ad campaigns of mislead¬ 
ing foreigners by associating smok¬ 
ing with popular US images of 
wealth and freedom. They urge 
manufacturers to stop entering new 
markets and advancing tobacco ad¬ 
diction to non-traditional groups 
like poor women in developing 
countries. INFACT contends these 
practices are directly responsible for 
the magnanimous increase in smok¬ 
ing worldwide. 

Philip Morris, RJR, and Brown & 
Williamson would heartily agree 
with their contention; these compa¬ 
nies increase profits by entering into 
new markets. Although other U.S. 
multinationals may not sell as dan¬ 
gerous a product, nearly all are 
"guilty" of creating new interna¬ 
tional customers under the pretense 
of the American flag. Leaders in the 
industry will try to present them¬ 
selves as any other corporation cre¬ 
ating a demand for a new product. 

However, this everyman's mul¬ 
tinational approach has its Achilles 
Heel in those left behind. For Big 
Tobacco, that could eventually mean 
losing support from its most stal¬ 
wart homegrown allies, the tobacco 
communities of the South. In the 
search to raise their profits, tobacco 
companies have tripled the amount 
of imported tobacco they process 
and have expanded production fa¬ 
cilities overseas. The total number 
of Americans employed in the in¬ 
dustry does not even approach one 
half of that figure from thirty years 
ago. And tobacco farmers from 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and other 
states today earn a scarce $.26 for 
every ten dollars a customer pays 
for cigarettes, compared to $1.60 
forty years ago. Meanwhile, these 
firms enjoy record profits. 


With a past that includes fighting 
Nestle's baby formula policies and 
the nuclear investments of General 
Electric, INFACT has engaged the 
cigarette industry in a boycott for 
the last three years. 
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Plank Three: 

Running for Office, Got a Light? 

The industry set itself up for this 
attack. Philip Morris and RJ 
Reynolds are the number one and 
number two soft money contribu¬ 
tors to political parties today. Big 
Tobacco does not discriminate on 
party lines. Nearly all U.S. Senators 
and Representatives from the six 
major tobacco producing states re¬ 
ceive campaign money from tobacco 
companies. Newt Gingrich, House 
Majority Whip Tom DeLay, and Bob 
Dole all have received funding and 
support from tobacco donors. While 
President Clinton has battled with 
tobacco firms publicly, his Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee quietly 
received tens of thousands of dol¬ 
lars from Philip Morris during his 
reelection campaign. Big Tobacco's 
legacy of largesse has served its in¬ 
terests well. Tobacco remains the 
least regulated of legal and illegal 
drugs today. 

INFACT's boycott calls for an end 
to the industry's influence over pub¬ 
lic policy. They have challenged the 
industry to discontinue financial 
contributions and lobbying which 
impact the legislative and adminis¬ 
trative regulation of tobacco. They 
are pushing for companies to quit 
preempting laws where tobacco is 
sold. INFACT also takes issue with 
the tobacco industry's more recent 
political manoeuver of creating and 
funneling vast resources into smok¬ 
ers' rights alliances. 

That cigarettes have not been sub¬ 
ject to the same regulations that other 
drugs are subjected to is a testament 
to Big Tobacco's powerful political 
forearm. Tobacco groups should be 
held accountable for their contribu¬ 
tions, both in political campaigning 
and with respect to the organiza¬ 
tions (and charities) they support. 
Unfortunately, cries of outrage 
against their undue influence are 
like those of little kids who want the 
200 pound bully off of their hill. The 
only way to fight this type of corpo¬ 
rate abuse is to plow over the hill 
and level the playground with real 
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campaign finance reform. Sadly, no 
one in office has found a bulldozer 
large enough yet. 

Plank Four: Smoke & Mirrors 

Tobacco companies have until 
very recently maintained such a 
level of secrecy and censorship about 
their products, one wonders if they 
have ever trained CIA agents in the 
past. Over 50,000 medical studies 
have concluded that tobacco directly 
contaminates human health. Yet, 
the Council for Tobacco Research 
can generate 42,000 pages of docu¬ 
ments in congressional testimony 



and three decades of research to 
indicate that "the jury is still out." 
They have matched piles of research 
with wave after wave of smooth 
advertising. "Alive with Pleasure" 
reads the caption as a couple with 
perfect teeth exuberate perfect 
health. 

INFACT's campaign charges the 
industry with malicious cynicism. 
The boycott urges manufacturers to 
stop using images and themes that 
contradict the addictive and deadly 
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effects of tobacco and terminate 
counterproductive anti-youth 
smoking campaigns. They also seek 
full disclosure of all findings on the 
dangers of firsthand and second¬ 
hand smoke, including confidential 
records from the Council for To¬ 
bacco Research. Finally, they de¬ 
mand the withdrawl of all lawsuits 
disputing legitimate research on the 
dangers of tobacco. 

Naturally the industry opposes 
these charges, even in the face of 
employee defections, leaked docu¬ 
ments, and subpoenaed records. But 
the noose of truth is tightening. Few 
people nowadays dispute the ad¬ 
dictive properties or destructive 
side-effects of cigarettes. 

Plank Five: Footing the Bill 

Here's where an admission of 
guilt to these charges could really 
hurt tobacco companies. The U.S. 
government estimates that taxpay¬ 
ers spend $7.2 billion annually to 
treat tobacco-related diseases 
through Medicare and Medicaid 
programs. If companies like Philip 
Morris and RJ Reynolds admitted to 
full knowledge of smoking's devas¬ 
tating health consequences, govern¬ 
ments and insurance companies of 
all sizes could sue them into oblivion. 

INFACT's boycott demands that 
the industry cease all lobbying ef¬ 
forts against increases in excise taxes 
and reimburse US taxpayers for 
these associated health care costs. 
The industry will most likely con¬ 
tinue to fight against taxes on their 
products, as any industry normally 
does. Despite its political clout, taxes 
on cigarettes have risen dramati¬ 
cally in states across the nation over 
the last few decades. Ironically, these 
funds are sometimes used in gov¬ 
ernment anti-smoking campaigns. 
Although they complain, tobacco 
companies realize that addicts will 
find a way to budget for cigarettes, 
despite the increases. Any slight 
loss in sales represents a substan¬ 
tially smaller penalty, as compared 
with owning up to the legal liability 
of paying health care costs. /$ 
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Where There's Smoke... 


More Reading On Big Tobacco 


by Richard Thorsten 


Despite the lowest profiles of ciga¬ 
rette manufacturers and the best 
denials of groups like the Council 
for Tobacco Research, the cigarette 
industry has received more public 
scrutiny recently than perhaps at 
any time in the last several decades. 
Twenty-three states currently have 
lawsuits pending against cigarette 
giants like Phillip Morris and RJR 
Nabisco to force these companies to 
repay the associated health care costs 
of smoking. Under President 
Clinton, the Food & Drug Adminis¬ 


tration has proposed new dramatic 
regulations that would curb adver¬ 
tising cigarettes to children and clas¬ 
sify nicotine as a "drug". More than 
200 local ordinances now ban ciga¬ 
rette smoking in public places, and 
in many more communities the cul¬ 
tural debate over cigarettes rages. 

In the last few years a number of 
books have emerged in the war for 
the conscience of our nicotine-in¬ 
duced culture. These salvos high¬ 
light the storylines by providing 
historical and cultural background, 
presenting new information, and 


surveying people's attitudes about 
the cigarette habit and the tobacco 
industry. 

One book which found its way 
more quickly than the others into 
the hands of the everyday observer 
is John Fahs' Cigarette Confidential , 
published in 1996. Fahs, an investi¬ 
gative journalist and longtime 
smoker, has attempted to offer the 
reader an informal probe into ciga¬ 
rettes, their history, cigarette mak¬ 
ers, and cigarette smokers. Al¬ 
though he does consider his book 
an anti-smoking tract, or a lesson in 
kicking the habit, Fahs includes 
many personal stories of ordinary. 


tragic smokers, and he familiarizes 
the reader with a host of historical 
and concurrent jibes against the in¬ 
dustry and its peers. 

The book's chapters essentially 
fall into two sections. The first sec¬ 
tion details recent manipulating 
practices of the industry and paints 
a mostly sordid portrait of its past, 
while the second focuses on inter¬ 
views with real-life smokers. 

Chapter one of the first section 
introduces the reader to the influ¬ 
ence peddling of Phillip Morris. As 
the largest cigarette manufacturer 


in the world and the single largest 
contributor of lobbying monies in 
the United States, Phillip Morris 
stands as an obvious target for Fahs' 
attacks. Fie does well in placing 
attention not only on the money 
Philip Morris contributes to cam¬ 
paigns (do I hear campaign finance 
reform, anyone?), but on the inti¬ 
mate revolving door created be¬ 
tween Phillip Morris and the three 
major branches of government. 
Then, without warning, Fahs jumps 
to a key issue — the regulation of 
nicotine as a drug. Noting that the 
Center for Disease Control consid¬ 
ers tobacco-related use the number 
one killer of Americans, Fahs 
pounces on the industry's two-sided 
argument that: 1) denies the ill health 
effects of smoking; and 2) denies 
their role in manipulating nicotine. 
After dispelling its denials of 
smoking's adverse effects with oft- 
cited studies, Fahs lists a number of 
projects which cripple the industry's 
innocent stance on nicotine. Under 
such guises as Project Aries and 
Project Truth, evidence of the 
industry's conspiracy dates back 
over thirty years in these pages. 

Although outraged, Fahs does not 
seem too surprised, as the next few 
chapters launch into a concise his¬ 
tory of cigarettes, their makers, and 
their image. Fahs does a nice job of 
conjuring up ghosts from Big 
Tobacco's past, such as James Duke's 
near stranglehold on the market in 
the late 19th century. Fie also offers 
a few clever anecdotes on our ciga¬ 
rette-littered past; for example, the 
origin of trading cards as a market¬ 
ing ploy by cigarette manufactur¬ 
ers. Fahs details other advertising 
images designed by major manu¬ 
facturers. He invokes his best sto¬ 
ries in the tragic fates of popular 


As narrative or investigation, Fahs' book 
succeeds in bringing the reader closer to 
the personal role cigarettes, and their 
insipid corporate benefactors, play in 
individual American lives, despite his 
perhaps more objective intentions. 
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characters like the Marlboro Man 
and Dandy Jim. A few of his other 
earlier examples, like one of sexual 
battery, seem a little far-fetched. 
Readers do not have time to study it, 
though, because he quickly shifts 
gears and discusses perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book, 
the connection between the Ameri¬ 
can Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) and 
Phillip Morris. 

PM's contributions 
to the ACLU, and 
ACLU's strategic re¬ 
sponse, is alarming. 

Fahs' expose is re¬ 
freshing, and trou¬ 
bling, for he does 
not mention other 
organizations with 
ties to cigarette gi¬ 
ants. 

Fahs then 
abruptly changes 
course in the second 
section of his book 
by presenting inter¬ 
views with a vari¬ 
ety of different 
smokers. The finest 
review of this sec¬ 
tion praises Fahs for 
compiling such an 
odd collection of 
smokers to demon¬ 
strate that addiction 
affects many differ¬ 
ent kinds of people 
in numerous ways. 

Smokers and non-smokers who 
have toiled with smokers will also 
identify with their stories. Some, 
however, may tire at the litany of 
personal accounts, wishing that Fahs 
would return to his outlook on the 
industry's practices and the public 
eye. As narrative or investigation, 
Fahs' book succeeds in bringing the 
reader closer to the personal role 
cigarettes, and their insipid corpo¬ 
rate benefactors, play in individual 
American lives, despite his perhaps 
more objective intentions. 

Two "magnum opus" works on 
tobacco, also published in 1996, in- 
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fluenced academic thought. Histo¬ 
rian Richard Kluger published Ashes 
to Ashes, a comprehensive look at 
the history of tobacco use and an 
examination of its effects on public 
health over the years. At eight hun¬ 
dred and seven pages, it serves as a 
great Big Book on Tobacco, with 
endnotes the industry would just as 


well have you forget. A much more 
poignant target of industry ire is 
Stanley Glatz's The Cigarette Papers. 
Glatz, a longtime anti-smoking ac¬ 
tivist and researcher at the Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley, has 
published hundreds of pages of re¬ 
cently released documents that dem¬ 
onstrate the cigarette industry's 
campaign to withhold information 
about smoking from the public. 
Glatz's "public service" provides 
great insight into the type of new 
information leaked by former and 
current employees. 

And finally, a book look at ciga¬ 
rettes today would not be complete 
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without mentioning the 1993 publi¬ 
cation of Richard Klein's Cigarettes 
are Sublime. Fahs' book puts a hu¬ 
man face to smoking, and a dark 
shadow over the industry that ben¬ 
efits from it. Klein's book does not 
address the industry, but does strive 
to understand from a psychological 
and cultural context what prompts 
one billion people 
to inhale every¬ 
day when they 
know it's bad for 
their health. 
Klein's thesis, that 
the demonization 
of cigarettes adds 
to their subliminal 
beauty, injects a 
twist of reality 
into the cigarette 
wars. Campaigns 
that discourage 
teenage smoking 
by presenting it as 
an adult practice 
may, for example, 
only encourage its 
rise to continue. 
Klein recounts the 
positive images of 
the cigarette in our 
aesthetic past as a 
way to under¬ 
stand how they af¬ 
fect us today. Per¬ 
haps life is "choos¬ 
ing your poisons". 
And perhaps the 
illumination of 
the cigarette in these books will in¬ 
spire people to reject them as their 
poison. 

Cigarette Confidential: The Unfil¬ 
tered Truth about the Ultimate 
American Addiction , by John Fahs, 
Berkeley Publishing Group, 1996, 
288 pgs., $12.00; The Cigarette Papers , 
by Stanton A. Glantz, John Slade, 
Lisa Bero, Peter Hanauer, Deboarh 
Barnes, University of California 
Press, 1996, 410 pgs., $29.95; Ciga¬ 
rettes are Sublime , by Richard Klein, 
Duke University Press, 1993, 216 
pgs., $24.95. /$ 


WHISTLE-BLOWER from the 
TOBACCO PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 
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1997 Iditarod Death Toll: 5 dogs 

Montana Massacres Yellowstone Bison 
Ellen Upsets AFA: Disney Does Primetime 
Brita Filters: Removing Clorox With Clorox 
Farm Fish Follies: When 'Fresh' Equals 'Feral' 


Animal Rights 

Alaska Airlines has returned to 
the Ongoing Boycott list. The boy¬ 
cott of the airline by United Coali¬ 
tion of Iditarod Animal Rights Vol¬ 
unteers (UCIARV) had been sus¬ 
pended last fall pending negotia¬ 
tions for the airline to end its spon¬ 
sorship of the Iditarod Dogsled Race, 
which UCIARV, and other groups, 
maintain is an unnecessarily long 
and punishing race for dogs to run. 
However, the airline renewed its 
sponsorship of the race, and the In¬ 
ternational Society for Animal 
Rights (ISAR) signed on to carry a 
renewed boycott of the company. 

UCIARV reports that five dogs 
died during the 1997 running of the 
Iditarod, a significant increase over 
recent years, and UCIARV's John 
Suter said that two out of three dogs 
were unable to finish the race, the 
largest number ever. UCIARV, 
which handed off the Alaska Air¬ 
lines boycott to ISAR, has chosen 
instead to focus its sites on new race 
sponsor, Cabelas, a sporting goods 
and clothing outfitter out of Ne¬ 
braska. The Iditarod race had been 
feeling the financial pinch of the 
loss of such sponsors of Timber- 
land, IAMS, Dodge motors, and 
ABC and ESPN television. Cabelas’ 
$150,000 worth of sponsorship goes 
a long way to replace that lost rev¬ 
enue. 

People for the Ethical Treatment 


of Animals (PETA) reports that 
Gillette is now observing a morato¬ 
rium on animal testing. PETA has 
verified that Gillette did not test on 
animals in 1996, and that the com¬ 
pany is not currently, nor does it 
have future plans, to carry out test¬ 
ing on animals. As a result, PETA 
has suspended its boycott of Gillette, 
pending word from Gillette that its 
moratorium has been upgraded to a 
permanent ban on animal testing, at 
which time the boycott will also be 
permanently ended. 

Boycotts of Bon-Ton and Lerner 
New York department stores have 
been called off by Earth 2000, effec¬ 
tive January 1,1997. While the two 
stores continue to market fur, the 
basis for the boycotts. Earth 2000 
has announced it is taking a five- 
year hiatus from all operations. 

Human Rights 

Toycott, the campaign to boycott 
all toys made in China, in support of 
democracy in China and a free Ti¬ 
bet, has merged its efforts with the 
Free Tibet movement, which has 
called for a boycott of all Chinese 
made goods, reports Linda Pfeifer 
of the Toycott Coalition. Toycott 
has subsequently been removed 
from the Ongoing Boycott list and 
incorporated into the China listing. 
Meanwhile, Holiday Inns and Bass 
Ale have been added to the list by 
the Wetlands Preserve. Holiday 


Inns, which is owned by Bass, PLC, 
of Britain, is the only Western mul¬ 
tinational chain working in Tibet 
with the Chinese government there, 
reports Wetlands. The presence of 
Holiday Inns in Tibet undermines 
the viability of Tibetan owned busi¬ 
ness, as the Holiday Inns are oper¬ 
ated in partnership with the Chi¬ 
nese government. Further, the pres¬ 
ence of Western corporations lends 
credibility to the Chinese liquida¬ 
tion of Tibet, says Wetlands. 

The boycott of Daishowa has 
begun to grow dramatically in North 
America, with new groups in Que¬ 
bec, British Columbia, Alberta and 
Washington State joining the cause 
initially championed by Friends of 
the Lubicon of Toronto, Ontario. The 
Daishowa dispute pits the Lubicon 
Lake Cree Indians against Daishowa 
in a battle over the Lubicon's sur¬ 
vival as a distinct people versus the 
Japanese timber giant's access to 
resources in Northern Alberta. 
However, it is Daishowa's use of the 
Canadian Courts to muzzle Friends 
of the Lubicon which ultimately has 
brought down the wrath of interna¬ 
tional activists, making the boycott 
not only an aboriginal rights cam¬ 
paign, but a free speech campaign, 
too. 

And the Daishowa campaign has 
now been taken to the Canadian 
government in the form of an inter¬ 
national boycott of the Canadian 
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Tobacco 



by Richard Thorsten 


purported settlement would be one of the largest 

in American history, tobacco companies and their 
: • shareholders appear comfbrtahte wifh thejiriee 

1997 has already proven to be an eventful year tag. Both Philip Morris and RJR Nabisco stocks 
for news in the tobacco wars. On March 20th, the rose dramatically the day that the news of the talks 
Liggett Group, makers of Chesterfield and other broke. Estimates indicate that tobacco companies 

cigarettes, settled pending lawsuits with all 22 could recoup their financial losses by raising their 
state attorneys general. Liggett publicly admitted prices another $.48 a pack. The $300 billion figure 
the direct correlation between smoking and ill also does not seem so high when compared to two 
health effects and that the company knowingly other large sums; the estimated $50 billion spent 
manipulated levels of nicotine in their product, annually on health care costs nationwide as a 
The company also turned over thousands of pages result of smoking and the approximately $600 
of documents to the plaintiffs for use as evidence million per year tobacco companies are spending 
in the states'cases against the largest tobacco con- on legal fees for their defense, 
glomerates. In return, Liggett has been insulated In an April 16th statement, Kathryn Mulvey 
from further litigation claims. executive director for INFACT, was encouraged 

In mid-April, executives from Philip Morris by the news of the tobacco companies' willing- 
and RJR Nabisco began discussions on arriving at ness to assume some degree of financial responsi- 
a possible settlement with the states attempting to bility but cautioned against any settlement that 
recoup health care costs. The alleged deal would "sacrifices future accountability and independent 
force the cigarette manufacturers to pay $300 bil- oversight of the tobacco industry." Mulvey pressed 


lion into an anti¬ 
smoking public 
education fund 
over twenty-five 
years and limit ad¬ 
vertising that ap¬ 
pealed to children 
in return for immu¬ 
nity from future 
claims and a stipu¬ 
lation that the FDA 
not regulate nico¬ 
tine as an addictive 
drug. Then, on 
April 23rd, a North 
Carolina judge 
ruled that the FDA 
was authorized to 
regulate nicotine as 
a drug, but not 
implement it's new 
restrictions ori ad¬ 
vertising; which 
were set to take ef¬ 
fect in August 
Although the 
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for continu¬ 
ing to fight for 
major struc¬ 
tural changes 
in the tobacco 
companies 
and also noted 
that with any 
settlement re¬ 
quiring Con¬ 
gressional ap¬ 
proval "we 
canbesurethe 
tobacco in¬ 
dustry will 
rely on its ar¬ 
senal of cash 
and more than 
140: lobbyists 
to swing a fa¬ 
vorable deal 
at the expense 
of public 
health." 
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bid to host Expo 2005 in Calgary. 

This recently called boycott, which 
organizers say is in response to 
Canada's and Alberta's continued 
disregard for aboriginal rights, will 
be researched further for listing in 
the next issue of BQ. 

In one of the largest boycott vic¬ 
tories in years, PepsiCo announced 
on January 24,1997, its withdrawal 
from Burma, to be completed on 
May 31, 1997. Subsequently, the 
Free Burma Coalition has ended its 
boycott of PepsiCo products. (For 
more detailed analysis of the 
PepsiCo victory, see the various ar¬ 
ticles in the front of this issue.) 

With the exit of PepsiCo from 
Burma, the latest addition to the 
Burma boycott list is Atlantic 
Richfield (ARCO). Various mem¬ 
ber groups of the Free Burma Coali¬ 
tion have signed on to sponsor the 
boycott, called because of ARCO's 
business partnership in Burma with 
the country's brutal governing re¬ 
gime, State Law and Order Restora¬ 
tion Council (SLORC). Other Burma 
related boycotts remaining on the 
Ongoing Boycott list include Texaco 
and UNOCAL. 

Labor 

The Detroit Newspapers boycott, 
which includes boycotts of USA 
Today and The Miami Herald, con¬ 
tinues, reports the Detroit Metro¬ 
politan Council of Newspaper 
Unions. Tne unions ended their 
strike and offered to return to work 
in February, but they are stepping 
up their boycott, as they continue to 
lack a satisfactory contract. Fur¬ 
thermore, the unions report that they 
have filed unfair labor practices com¬ 
plaints with the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Board over failure of the 
Detroit Newspapers to rehire strik¬ 
ing workers, which the unions say 
amount to a company lockout of 
union employees. 

La Fuerza Unida says that inac¬ 
curate reports of the end of their 
boycott against Levi Strauss & Co. 
have been circulated as a means of 
undermining the groups continued 
efforts to achieve full compensation 
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for workers (in San Antonio, Texas) 
who lost their jobs when Levi's 
moved a plant from the city to Costa 
Rica. La Fuerza Unida wishes to 
emphasize that its boycott is con¬ 
tinuing in full force. 

PCUN continues to expand its 
campaign on behalf of farm work¬ 
ers in Oregon. Its boycott campaign 
now largely focuses on NORPAC 
Foods and Wholesome & Hearty 
Foods, makers of GardenBurgers. 
While both companies lawyers con¬ 
tinue to throw around press releases 
denying the connection between the 
two companies, PCUN organizers 
keep notching up one store after 
another who are giving both com¬ 
panies the boot. Meanwhile, the 
Ecumenical Ministries of Oregon 
voted overwhelmingly this past 
winter to endorse the boycott. 

Ernst Home & Garden Centers 
closed its doors forever in January, 
and thus the UFCW Local 1001 boy¬ 
cott of the company ended. The 
union had called the boycott in re¬ 
sponse to what it called the gutting 
of the company to enhance the prof¬ 
itability of its New Jersey insurance 
company parent, resulting in the 
undermining of employee wages 
and benefits. 

Environment 

The campaign against Farm- 
raised Fish has been stepped up as 
the North Pacific fishing season 
swings into full gear this May. 
Greenpeace has set its sites on the 
British Columbia restaurant chain, 
Earl's, as wild fish activists point 
out that restaurants take advantage 
of fishing season to profit from the 
sale of farm fish. "Here in B.C., 
Earl's sells farmed salmon under 
the label 'fresh salmon', totally 
masking the industrial origins of 
these fish," said Catherine Stewart, 
of Greenpeace in Vancouver. "Con¬ 
sumers should demand honest la¬ 
belling from retailers and in the 
meantime, buyer beware." Farm 
fish has been blamed for undermin¬ 
ing the viability of wild fish stocks, 
thus undermining the viability of 
communities and indigenous 
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peoples dependent on wild fish. It 
has been blamed for environmental 
pollution, and for acting as a means 
of removing the 'wild fish defense' 
argument as a roadblock to resource 
extraction, and it has been labelled 
by activists as unhealthy because of 
various chemicals and drugs to 
which the farm fish are exposed. 

Friends of Ahmanson Ranch has 
suspended its boycott of Home Sav¬ 
ings. Home Savings continues to 
pursue plans to develop the pristine 
Ahmanson Ranch area. The Friends 
have simply chosen to redirect its 
emphasis to other areas of its cam¬ 
paign. 

Old Growth Redwood has been 
added to the Ongoing Boycott list 
by the Rainforest Action Network 
(RAN). RAN is trying to protect the 
last remaining stands of ancient red¬ 
woods in Northern California from 
chainsaws, and it is asking consum¬ 
ers to ask lumber and home & gar¬ 
den retailers not to sell old growth, 
and for consumers to avoid buying 
it. RAN points out that old growth 
redwood is considered to be higher 
quality because it is not knotty, like 
second or third growth redwood. If 
its not knotty, don't buy, says RAN. 
Meanwhile, Ecotopia Earth First! 
maintains its boycott of all Red¬ 
wood. The group argues that the 
continued demand by consumers 
for any redwood products almost 
guarantees the cutting of old growth, 
as redwood tree farms producing 
second and third growth not only 
cannot keep up with demand, but 
that they enhance the profitability 
of the primary old growth redwood 
harvester. Pacific Lumber, owned 
by Maxxam. 

Canaries for Clear Air has called 
for a boy cott of the AB C N e ws maga¬ 
zine, 20/20. Canaries called the boy¬ 
cott after 20/20 aired a segment on 
January 3, 1997, which purported 
that the medical condition. Multiple 
Chemical Sensitivities (MCS) is not 
a real, physiologically-based illness. 
Canaries is demanding that ABC 
correct the inaccuracies in the ar¬ 
ticle, and the group has targeted the 
show's sponsors. 
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Welcome To Niketown 


by Richard Thorsten 


An Oregon coalition known as "Justice. Do It 
Nike!" has called a boycott of Nike, the world's 
largest shoemaker, in response to working condi¬ 
tions in Nike-contracted factories in Indonesia 
and China. 

"Justice, Do It Nike" is working in conjunction 
with a coalition of organizations across the coun¬ 
try to persuade the Oregon-based company to treat 
subcontracted workers more fairly. The coalition 
is encouraging Nike to: allow independent moni¬ 
toring of their subcontracted production 
facilities overseas; raise workers' 
wages above the $1.80 per day 
average wage they currently 
receive; support the rights 
of workers to organize for 
better wages and work- 
ing conditions; stop al¬ 
lowing the Indone¬ 
sian military to sup¬ 
press peaceful 
strikes at factories; 
cease the use of child 
labor; and settle 
claims by Indonesian 
workers who have 
been unjustly black¬ 
listed by their subcon¬ 
tractors for attempting to 
improve conditions in their 
plants. 

Nike has dramatically lowered 
the costs of producing shoes over the 
last fifteen years by subcontracting these services 
in developing countries. Originally, many of these 
factories were located in Taiwan and South Korea. 
Workers began organizing for better treatment as 
their plants became successful. Nike seized the 
advantage of improved trade conditions with other 
more authoritarian regimes and moved its subcon¬ 
tracted facilities to China and Indonesia. 

A Working Group on Nike was formed early 
last year to confront Nike over conditions in their 
factories. It includes early Nike activists such as 
Jeff Ballinger of Press for Change in New Jersey, 
Medea Benjamin of Global Exchange in San Fran¬ 


cisco, Amnesty International, and the Oregon 
"Justice" group, headed by Max White. These 
organizations have repeatedly requested meet¬ 
ings with Nike to discuss working conditions 
overseas. Nike's Indonesian subcontractors' $1.80 
wage does not even meet subsistence levels within 
the factories' own impoverished country. Chil¬ 
dren as young as eight years old have been docu¬ 
mented as regular workers by concerned outside 
organizations. In one new Nike-run Indonesian 
factory, workers sew and stitch for twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week, without any benefits or 
additional compensation. Past attempts to orga¬ 
nize for better conditions have been 
met with b ratal military force, beat¬ 
ings from supervisors, and 
swift firings. According to 
Amnesty International, 
workers in China and In¬ 
donesia have virtually 
no legal recourse 
against these indis¬ 
criminate forms of 
punishment and dis¬ 
missal. 

So far, Nike has 
mostly ignored the is¬ 
sues raised by the 
Working Group and 
the Justice boycott. 
CEO Philip Knight has 
refused to meet with these 
organizations and regular 
workers from Nike's subcon¬ 
tracted plants. Nike's annual re¬ 
ports note that the company itself au¬ 
dits overseas factories, although it has refused to 
allow independent monitoring and has not re¬ 
leased the results of these audits. They also have 
denied charges that they indirectly employ chil¬ 
dren to work in slavish conditions to make their 
shoes. The company claims that subcontractors 
abide by all the laws and customs of the countries 
in which they operate. 

For more information on the Nike boycott, 
contact Max White of "Justice. Do It Nike" in 
Portland, Oregon at (503) 292-8168. To contact 
Nike, call (800) 344-6453, or (800) EGG-NIKE, as 

BQ has been told the number spells. 
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Nalgene water bottles, made by 
the Nalge Company, have become 
the target of a boycott called by 
Rocky Mountain Animal Defense. 
Nalge distributes equipment used 
in laboratory animal experimenta¬ 
tion. Rocky Mountain Animal De¬ 
fense reports that calls from con¬ 
cerned consumers have already 
played a role in influencing the com¬ 
pany to discontinue selling some 
animal experimentation equipment, 
and that increased pressure could 
influence them to get out of the busi¬ 
ness altogether. 

Yellowstone Earth First! and Cold 
Mountains, Cold Rivers report that 
the slaughter of 
Yellowstone National Park 
bison at the hands of the 
State of Montana and Mon¬ 
tana ranchers continues. 

The bison are being shot 
inside and outside of park 
boundaries as they descend 
to lower elevations in 
search of food during win¬ 
ter months, reports Cold 
Mountains, Cold Rivers. 

The bison are accused of 
spreading disease to cattle 
on ranches bordering 
Yellowstone National 
Park, a charge boycott or¬ 
ganizations refute. 

The Zero Tolerance 
Toxic Campaign wishes to 
point out the irony in The 
Clorox Company's water 
filter business. Clorox owns Brita 
water filters, which are marketed to 
consumers to remove chlorine and 
heavy metals from municipal tap 
water, while at the same time, Clorox 
sells hypochlorite bleach to munici¬ 
pal water treatment departments for 
the purpose of disinfecting tap wa¬ 
ter, the group reports. Zero Toler¬ 
ance continues to boycott Clorox, 
asking the company to get out of the 
chlorine business. 

Rocky Mountain Earth First! has 
again called off its boycott of Ameri¬ 
can Express (Amex). Amex had 
planned to develop a ski resort in 
the San Juan mountains of Colorado 
in an area identified as pristine habi- 
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tat for the support of grizzly bears. 
Now Amex has dropped plans for 
the resort, and is looking for a buyer 
for the property, reports Earth First! 

Wetlands Preserve has called for 
boycotts of Canadian and Norwe¬ 
gian tourism in response to the two 
countries renewed slaughter of seals. 
BQ received word of these boycotts 
too late to list them in this issue. We 
will research them for listing in the 
next. 

Food Safety 

Food & Water, Inc., has asked 
that the listing of Land O'Lakes be 
merged into the Bovine Growth 


Hormone (rBGH) listing. While 
Land O'Lakes still refuses to say it 
will not use rBGH in its products. 
Food & Water has refocused its sites 
on food irradiation. To the end. 
Food & Water announced in Febru¬ 
ary that it had successfully pres¬ 
sured Hormel Foods into declaring 
a non-irradiation policy. The group 
had focused an intense media cam¬ 
paign against Hormel, and its most 
visible product. Spam, warning con¬ 
sumers of the potential irradiation 
of Hormel products, and a threat¬ 
ened boycott was averted by the 
Hormel declaration. 

BQ is investigating for the next 
issue the report of a developing boy- 
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cott of Kraft Foods over the compa¬ 
ny's alleged practice of manipulat¬ 
ing prices paid to dairy farmers. 
The boycott has apparently been 
launched by family dairy farm ac¬ 
tivists in Wisconsin. 

Civil Rights 

In February, after an exhaustive 
survey campaign, NAACP Presi¬ 
dent Kweisi Mfume issued a report 
rating the hotel industry poorly on 
its inclusion of African Americans 
in all aspects of its operations. The 
findings were part of an Economic 
Reciprocity Initiative designed to 
"achieve a reciprocal economic re¬ 
lationship between the Af¬ 
rican American commu¬ 
nity and Corporate 
America," reports the 
NAACP. The organization 
has called for boycotts of 
the worst offenders in the 
hotel industry. Contact the 
NAACP (contact informa¬ 
tion listed under "Hotels" 
in the Ongoing Boycotts 
list) for a list of the hotels 
targeted. 

A verdict is ex¬ 
pected this summer in the 
case of the McLibel T>vo 
versus McDonalds. The 
trial, now listed in the 
Guinness Book of World 
Records as the longest trial 
in British history, began 
when McDonalds sued 
two London activists for distribut¬ 
ing critical information about the 
company's products in front of Lon¬ 
don McDonalds restaurants. One 
of the largest international boycott 
coalitions ever assembled contin¬ 
ues to grow, along with ever in¬ 
creasing media coverage, in re¬ 
sponse to an anti-free speech law¬ 
suit McDonalds probably wishes it 
never filed. 

Jesse Jackson's Rainbow/Push 
Coalition claimed victory in two 
boycotts in recent months. Rain¬ 
bow/Push had been boycotting 
Texaco over race discrimination 
charges. The one-month boycott, 
called in November, 1996, ended 
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right at the deadline called by the 
NAACP for its own divestiture cam¬ 
paign. Texaco's plan to address the 
company's racial problems was, "a 
sufficient next step in dealing with 
the company's climate of racial in¬ 
sensitivity," said NAACP President 
Kweisi Mfume. NAACP says it has 
now made the transition from nego¬ 
tiation to enforcement relative to 
the Texaco plan. 

In January, 1997, Rainbow/Push 
also claimed victory over 
Mitsubishi, which the group had 
targeted over sex-discrimination is¬ 
sues. Rainforest Action Network 
(RAN) has been boycotting both 
Mitsubishi and Texaco for numer¬ 
ous environmental problems, and 
the Free Burma Coalition continues 
to target the pair for their continued 
presence in Burma. Both groups 
wish to remind our readers that, in 
spite of the media attention over the 
success of the Rainbow/Push cam¬ 
paigns, their boycott campaigns con¬ 
tinue in full force. (For a more de¬ 
tailed analysis of the Rainbow/Push 
victories, see the Editorial on page 
2 .) 

With headlines like, "Michael's 
magic kingdom intensifies assault 
on morality", and "Disney using 
ABC to sell homosexual vision to 
nation's television viewers", the 
AFA Journal continues to promote 
the American Family Association's 
(AFA) boycott of the Walt Disney 
Company. The AFA called the boy¬ 
cott just over one-year-ago to pro¬ 
test Disney's Queer friendly poli¬ 
cies. AFA is particularly disturbed 
by the April airing of an episode of 
the hit ABC television show, Ellen , 
in which the lead character, Ellen, 
reveals she is a lesbian. ABC is 
owned by Disney. 

Other News 

Omni Hotels has been removed 
from the Ongoing list due toBQ's 
inability to contact organizers. 
Round Table Pizza has been re¬ 
moved at the request of HERE Local 
2850, as the union has chosen to 
focus its resources on its boycott of 
Lafayette Park Hotel. /$ 


(Letters from page 5) 

"Tobacco PRODUCT Industry" is 
more accurate. 

How cold a day must it be before 
the AMA notices that there's a HIGH 
level of dioxin in a typical highly 
processed tobacco product and that 
it's NOT from the tobacco, but from 
the chlorine-bleached paper, the 
chlorinated pesticide residues and 
other additives? (as Lois Gibbs 
pointed out in her book. Dying From 
Dioxin.) As the Sierra Club pointed 
out not too long ago, the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry rakes in some $50 
billion a year JUST from the chlo¬ 
rine parts of their hardly regulated 
business. 

And what is one to make of the 
new industry revolving around 
nicotine patches, nicotine gums and 
nicotine nasal sprays all from this 
industry which, what do you know, 
hates "smoking"? (Wasn't nicotine 
the dreaded demon-from-hell only 
moments ago, or is it only a demon 
if it's in some quasi-natural or actu¬ 
ally natural form that by-passes the 
more profitable pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry?) 

And those insurance companies 
(including the HMOs, etc.) sure are 
going to save huge fortunes by not 
having the industrial tobacco addi¬ 
tives and adulterants (and the pa¬ 
per) scrutinized for liability. 

Of course the victims of all the 
endocrine disrupting, immune sup¬ 
pressing, fetal damaging, cancer- 
causing, diabetic endangering, heart 
damaging, sperm destroying, em¬ 
physema causing, etc., etc., etc., in¬ 
dustrial adulterants ADDED to the 
natural tobacco will be denied the 
huge fortunes due them for this mass 
poisoning of consumers. But no 
matter to the AMA... or, sadly, to the 
allied groups in the anti- "smoking" 
crusade. 

What would be the results if the 
crusaders opened up their argu¬ 
ments with a statement like this?... 
"Although there are absolutely NO 
studies (made public anyhow) of 
the health-damaging elements of 
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chemical-free tobacco as used for 
thousands of years by indigenous 
populations... and although there 
are floods of studies of the serious 
health threats of the dioxin, the low- 
level radiation (yes) and other 
known carcinogens and toxins 
ADDED to the tobacco, we hereby 
condemn tobacco and seek its 
criminalization and/or prohibi¬ 
tion." 

There is this kind of Tai-Chi ma¬ 
neuver available here for dioxin ac¬ 
tivists and forest defenders and 
health care activists, etc., but it is, 
tragically, not being used. The com¬ 
mercial media and the corporate PR 
industry and the business-facilitat¬ 
ing "government" have successfully 
demonized "smoking"... while 
never, ever defining the colloquial¬ 
ism to account for the deadly addi¬ 
tives. That's their thrust. 

Now the reaction SHOULD be to 
roll with that and merely present 
the science about the deadliness of 
the industrial components to show 
WHY the products are deadly. The 
Chlorine industry and all related 
industries would finally land right 
on their collective heads because 
they will have been exposed as be¬ 
ing the causes of virtually all the 
unscientifically-labelled "smoking 
related" illnesses. Adding known 
poisons to ANY consumer product 
is what must be outlawed. 

If some of the puritan, religious 
elements who dislike smoking of 
anything are displeased that ALL 
smoking is not outlawed, at least 
they will be comforted in knowing 
that the "2nd hand smoke" is smoke 
that is no worse than what rises 
from their singed marshmallows or 
dinner candles or campfires or 
church incense. 

John Jonik 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania /$ 
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(Editorial from page 2) 

whatsoever in addressing the issues 
raised over its former operations in 
Ecuador or its continuing operations 
in Burma. It simply committed to 
throwing some money at its prob¬ 
lem with institutionalized racism in 
its U.S. operations. And, Rev. Jack- 
son admitted that the boycott-end¬ 
ing settlement still had flaws. "Our 
standing concerns about the envi¬ 
ronment and further data remain 
unresolved," Jackson said. 

By comparison, PepsiCo was truly 
whooped. Maybe not economically. 
But the very heart of PepsiCo was at 
risk. Over the five-plus years of the 
PepsiCo boycott, an enormous coa¬ 
lition against the company had been 
built. The company had been 
thrown off of university campuses 
throughout the world, it had found 
its shareholder meetings turned into 
raucous battle grounds, and it had 
seen its highly visible trade slogan 
turn into, "Be Young, Be Dead, Drink 
Pepsi." The hacks at The Wall Street 
Journal may have chosen to ignore 
the fact, but PepsiCo was in trouble, 
and the company's sustained pres¬ 
ence as a viable and visible target 
was helping activists organize on 
ever deeper and broader levels. By 
the time PepsiCo surrendered, an 
enormous international army of ac¬ 
tivists had emerged, had success¬ 
fully created in the eyes of the pub¬ 
lic the image of Burma as the "South 
Africa of the 1990s", and had begun 
the process of utilizing the weapon 
of Selective Purchasing Laws to turn 
the screws even tighter on corpora¬ 
tions like PepsiCo which would 
choose to profit from oppression — 
a weapon which proved devastat¬ 
ing against companies in South Af¬ 
rica in the 1980s. 

In holding out — in playing the 
tough guy — PepsiCo was on the 
verge of committing corporate sui¬ 
cide, while simultaneously provid¬ 
ing the rallying point around which 
to build the sturdy foundation of a 
long-term movement. The move¬ 
ment has gained so much momen¬ 
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tum now that it has forced the 
Clinton Administration to finally ap¬ 
prove sanctions against Burma. 
Meanwhile, as PepsiCo quickly slinks 
its way out of Burma, many will find it 
hard to forgive the company. 

In 1990, two enormous boycott 
victories led two companies in two 
different directions. Heinz, owner 
of Starkist tuna, and the McDonalds 
hamburger chain, both found them¬ 
selves crumbling under the weight 
of Earth Day 20. But while Heinz 
chose the route of playing the hero 
to helpless dolphins being killed in 
tuna nets so consumers could enjoy 
a cheap tunafish sandwich, 
McDonalds chose to snub boycott 
organizers, choosing instead to par¬ 
take in a dubious agreement with 
the Environmental Defense Fund to 
stop using polystyrene foam pack¬ 
aging for its products. The result, in 
activist circles, has been a relentless 
assault on the unforgiven 
McDonalds, whose world-famous 
trademark, Ronald McDonald, had 
effectively been neutralized as a 
marketing tool by being turned by 
activists into Ronald McToxic. 

Image is everything in a con¬ 
sumer-driven society. And, in the 
words of Adbusters Quarterly , the 
product is you. But when a com¬ 
pany whose products consist of little 
more than image — like PepsiCo, 
McDonalds, Disney or Nike—finds 
itself under assault, it best beware 
that its image not be damaged for¬ 
ever. Heinz recognized what it 
meant to receive letters from five- 
year-old kindergarten students ask¬ 
ing, "Why are you killing dolphins?" 
The company took control of the 
situation and protected its image. 
After all, those five-year-olds will 
be moms and dads someday, they 
thought, and they will remember 
that either Heinz killed dolphins or 
that Heinz saved them. By 
McDonalds snubbing activists when 
it finally responded to the styrofoam 
packaging boycott, it lost out on 
those activists congratulating them. 
Instead, the activists saw 
McDonalds playing "business as 
usual", and thus the activists, while 
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happy for the victory, felt their an¬ 
ger deepen at the corporate arro¬ 
gance of McDonalds. 

In the case of PepsiCo, the com¬ 
pany simply stayed in Burma too 
long. All it could do was damage 
control. The question remains, how¬ 
ever, if it was too little too late for the 
company. Without PepsiCo being 
able to pull out with any fanfare, for 
fear perhaps that it would draw ad¬ 
ditional attention to the fact that the 
company had refused to budge for 
so long, the company cannot draw 
any benefit from appearing to do 
the "right thing". Indeed, few seem 
to think that PepsiCo did anything 
but damage control, and certainly, 
at this point, there is little sentiment 
from activists that PepsiCo did the 
"right thing". 

Nevertheless, PepsiCo, after suc¬ 
cessfully dodging boycotts for de¬ 
cades, learned a lessen it would be 
wise to not soon forget: boycotts 
can be devastating. Unfortunately, 
Texaco shows little evidence of hav¬ 
ing learned anything. Indeed, the 
company probably feels reinforced 
in its "handlings" of such situations, 
and given that consumers have al¬ 
ready largely forgotten the Texaco 
battle of November, the company is 
probably right. Texaco, McDonalds 
and Shell are, like PepsiCo and 
Heinz once were, "we don't care, 
we don'thave to" companies. These 
companies are not inherently dif¬ 
ferent than other companies. They 
"don'thave to care" because we, the 
consumers, have not forced them to 
care. We forced PepsiCo and Heinz 
to care. —ZDL 
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(Survive from page 9) 

Consider the strength you can 
muster by joining with other com¬ 
panies who face similar boycotts. If 
your company faces a boycott for 
using genetically enhanced foods, 
consider linking arms with the doz¬ 
ens of other food companies that 
also take advantage of genetic engi¬ 
neering to improve product quality. 

9. Dare to respond in kind. 

Or, in the words of AdWeek's 
Rinker Buck, "Remember 
Machiavelli... (boycott activists) are 
totally unprepared for a sophisti¬ 
cated response" such as your ques¬ 
tioning a boycott group's motives. 
For example, Nike stunned Jesse 
Jackson when it responded to his 
PUSH boycott call with a question¬ 
naire that asked whether a $6,000 
payment made by Nike's rival, 
Reebok, to a PUSH magazine could 
have affected Jackson's resolve to 
boycott Nike. 

10. Know when to turn hero. 

When StarKist tuna became a 
boycott target, the company decided 
to work with the Earth Island Insti¬ 
tute to change its policies and buy 
only dolphin-free tuna. As a result. 
Earth Island championed StarKist. 
Rival tuna companies had to live up 
to the "StarKist standard." 

Preparing for a possible boycott 
— what journalist Michael Kinsley 
has called "powerful tools in the 
hands of noisy minorities"—should 
become part of your company's mar¬ 
keting communications plan. If your 
company hasn't been targeted for a 
boycott yet, you can be sure that... 
excuse me, was that chanting I heard 
outside our window? 

Paul Maccabee is presiden t ofMaccabee 
Group, Inc., a Minneapolis public rela¬ 
tions agency specializing in media rela¬ 
tions and corporate communications. 
Reprinted with permission from PR 
Tactics magazine, Public Relations So¬ 
ciety of America, 33 Irving Place, New 
York, NY 10003, USA. /$ 
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(Invisible from page 7) 

the grain that American exporters 
had already shipped to the USSR in 
reliance on the sale. Large amounts 
of grain were subsequently reclassi¬ 
fied as bound for the USSR, and 
thus eligible for compensation, 
through the "possible manipulation 
by unnamed companies," accord¬ 
ing to a 1981 report by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

How does Cargill get what it 
wants? Kneen describes Cargill's 
lobbying system. The first level is 
fairly direct. Cargill executives (usu¬ 
ally senior ones) take leave from the 
corporation to accept appointments 
to government advisory and policy 
positions. When their mission is 
accomplished, they return to Cargill. 
The second level involves academ¬ 
ics doing 'impartial policy analy¬ 
sis', whereby these academics usu¬ 
ally recommend the positions ad¬ 
vocated by those who are paying 
their fees (i.e., generous folks like 
Cargill). This allows the corpora¬ 
tions to cite these 'independent stud¬ 
ies' to support their arguments, and 
the corporate press can then parrot 
this to the public, seldom compli¬ 
cating the story with burdensome 
details about who funded these stud¬ 
ies. Cargill employs other state-of- 
the-art lobbying techniques, but 
does so subtly to avoid having the 
company associated with controver¬ 
sial proposals. 

Cargill's skill in adjusting the 
views of the public is no less impres¬ 
sive than its ability to bring Wash¬ 
ington policy makers around to a 
useful position. Kneen relates the 
example of a 'right to know' ballot 
initiative in Ohio. Issue 5, as it was 
known, would have mandated the 
release of more information on toxics 
used in Ohio to consumers and 
neighborhoods. Polls showed that 
Issue 5 was supported by voters 
nearly 9 to 1. Cargill fielded a group 
it called "Ohioans for Responsible 
Health Information" whose man¬ 
date was "to educate the voters of 
Ohio" on the dangers of requiring 
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this sort of information. The line 
was that it would be bad for busi¬ 
ness and the economy. After Cargill 
had properly instructed the public, 
the initiative was soundly defeated. 

The company also persuaded 
some 50,000 of its employees to send 
letters of support for NAFTA to 
Washington. "NAFTA," the word 
came down, "clears the way for what 
we do." (Doubtless some of those 
50,000 have had occasion to rue their 
postcards to D.C.) Cargill proved 
equally ready to help when Con¬ 
gress was pondering GATT, and, 
after declaring its support for the 
agreement, sent its chief executive 
officer to "help congressional lead¬ 
ers monitor the final phase of the 
GATT negotiations." 

In the course of merely reporting 
one company's activities, Kneen 
catalogs not just what corporations 
are doing that is so injurious to de¬ 
mocracy, but also how they are do¬ 
ing it. His work is the more amazing 
given Cargill's general secrecy. 
People who are concerned about 
the influence of corporations on civic 
institutions, on economic security, 
on the well-being of the environ¬ 
ment, and who are interested in 
working to change that influence 
could hardly find a better primer on 
corporate thinking and conduct than 
this book. 

Fred Renfroe is a member of the Na¬ 
tional Lawyers Guild. /$ 
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ON-GOING BOYCOTTS 


The following listing of on-going boycotts 
is current through May 15,1997. Listings in 
this section are basic, and do not provide a 
complete view of the boycotts. Issue vol¬ 
ume and number following a boycott list¬ 
ing denotes when boycott was previously 
featured in Boycott Quarterly . New boy¬ 
cotts are listed in italics. Note that ad¬ 
dresses change frequently. Boycott Quar¬ 
terly does not formally endorse any of the 
boycotts listed here. Listings are for infor¬ 
mational purposes only. Readers are en¬ 
couraged to use this information to assist 
them in further researching these boycott 
disputes on their own. 


ABC News 20/20 Nutshell: On January 3rd, 
1997, ABC News 20/20 ran a report which 
inaccurately alleged that Multiple Chemical 
Sensitivities (MCS) is not a real, physiologi¬ 
cally-based illness, reports Canaries for Clean 
Air. The group is calling on concerned indi¬ 
viduals to boycott sponsors of the TV news 
magazine until ABC corrects the misinforma¬ 
tion presented in the January 3rd report. 
Called by: Canaries for Clean Air, 53 Boston 
Ave, Somerville, MA 02144, USA, 
<SWachsler@aol.com>; Companies: for a 
complete list of targeted sponsors, please con¬ 
tact Canaries. 

Adidas, Browning, & Florsheim Nutshell: 

These companies use kangaroo skins in some 
of their products, and the International Wild¬ 
life Coalition (IWC) charges that these kanga¬ 
roos are killed inhumanely, unnecessarily and, 
in many cases, are threatened species. Called 
by: IWC, 70 E Falmouth Hwy, East Falmouth, 
MA 02536-5954, USA, (508) 548-8328; Com¬ 
panies: Adidas USA, Inc.,15 Independence 
Blvd., Warren, NJ 07059, USA; Browning, 
Route One, Morgan, UT 84050, USA; 
Florsheim, 130 S. Canal St., Suite 200, Chi¬ 
cago, IL 60606, USA 

Alaska Airlines Nutshell: Alaska Airlines 
sponsors the Iditarod Dogsled Race, a 1,159- 
mile Iditarod dogsled race across Alaska, 
which the International Society for Animal 
Rights (ISAR) charges engages cruel dog 
breeding practices and is cruel to the racing 
dogs. The company has been added to the 
boycott listby the United Coalition of Iditarod 
Animal Rights Volunteers. Called by: ISAR, 
421 South State St, Clarks Summit, PA 18411, 
USA, (717) 586-2200; Company: Ray Vecci, 
CEO, Alaska Airlines, 19300 Pacific Highway 
S, Seattle, WA 98188 

American Express Nutshell: American Ex¬ 
press continues to promote and sell fur coats 
in its catologues, reports People for the Ethi¬ 
cal Treatment of Animals (PETA). Called by: 
PET A, 501 Front St., Norfolk, VA 23501, USA, 
(757) 622-PETA; Company: Mr. Golub, Chair¬ 


man, American Express, World Financial 
Center, New York, NY 10258, USA, (800) 525- 
3355 

American Home Products Nutshell: A coa¬ 
lition of animal rights groups in Canada and 
the U.S. charges American Home Products 
(AHP) subsidiary, Ayerst Organics, with the 
"abuse and killing of horses, environmental 
degradation, overprescription of drugs, and 
disrespect for women and menopause as a 
natural process. Ayerst Organics practices 
Pregnant Mare Urine farming (PMU) as a 
method of producing estrogen therapy drugs 
for women going through menopause, orga¬ 
nizers report. Called by: People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals, 501 Front St., 
Norfolk, VA 23501, USA, (757) 622-PETA; 
(Premarin only) Friends of Animals, Inc., 777 
Post Rd, Darien, CT 06820, USA, 203-656- 
1522; Company: Robert Essner, President, 
Wyeth-Ayerst Laboratories, PO Box 8299, 
Philadelphia, PA 19101, (215) 971-5823; Mr. 
John R. Stafford, Chairman and CEO, Ameri¬ 
can Home Products Corporation, 685 Third, 
New York, NY 10017-4085, USA 

American Home Products (see also: Nestle) 

Amoco Nutshell: Natural gas drilling by 
Amoco in Southwestern Colorado is threat¬ 
ening the environment and property rights, 
charges the San Juan Citizens Alliance. Called 
by: San Juan Citizens Alliance, c/o Western 
Colorado Congress, PO Box 2461, Durango, 
CO 81302, USA, (970) 259-3583. Company: 
H. Lawrence Fuller, CEO, Amoco Corpora¬ 
tion, 200 E Randolph Dr, Mail Code 4802, 
Chicago, IL 60601-7125, USA, (800) 227-3329 

Anheuser-Busch Nutshell: Anheuser-Busch 
(Busch) is is the largest grazing permittee 
running cattle in the Golden Trout Wilder¬ 
ness in the southern Sierra Nevada moun¬ 
tains, reports the Golden Trout Wilderness 
Protection League (GTWPL). Busch's cattle 
grazing operations in violation of legal stan¬ 
dards, and it is damaging the biologically 
sensitive wilderness area, charges GTWPL. 
Called by: GTWPL, 1442-A Walnut St, Suite 
240, Berkeley, C A 94709, (510) 655-7157; Com¬ 
pany: Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc., One 
Busch Place, St. Louis, MO 63118, USA 

Anheuser-Busch Nutshell: Anheuser-Busch 
(Busch) is charged with endangering the lives 
of marine mammals by keeping them in cap¬ 
tivity in various marine parks, such as Sea 
World and Busch Gardens, that Busch owns 
and operates, report boycott organizers. 
Called by: Ben White, Friends of Animals, 
PO Box 3282, Friday Harbor, W A 98250-3282, 
USA; In Defense of Animals, 131 Camino 
Alto, Suite E, Mill Valley, CA 94941, USA, 
(415) 388-9641; Company: Anheuser-Busch 
Companies, Inc., One Busch Place, St. Louis, 
MO 63118, USA 


ARCO Nutshell: Human rights activists 
throughout the world are demanding that 
companies and governments economically 
isolate the Burmese military government in 
order to stop its brutal repression of the people 
of Burma. Arco continues to do business in 
Burma, ignoring the international call for di¬ 
vestment by companies from the country, 
report boycott organizers. Called by: Project 
Maje, 14 Dartmouth Rd., Cranford, NJ 07016, 
USA; Free Burma: No Petro-Dollars for 
SLORC, c/o International Rivers Network, 
1847Berkeley Way, Berkeley, CA 94703, USA, 
(510) 848-1155, <freeburma@irn.org>, 
<www.im.org>; Action Resource Center, PO 
Box 2104, Venice, CA 90294, USA, (310) 516- 
3026, <freebrma@ix.netcom.com>; Company: 
Mike R. Bowlin, CEO, Atlantic Richfield, 515 
South Flower St, Los Angeles, CA 90071, 
USA, (213) 486-3511 

Arizona Iced Tea (see G. Heileman Brewing 
Company) 

Beef Nutshell: Over 70% of the public lands 
in the western 11 states are grazed by cattle 
which damage critical habitat at the tax pay¬ 
ers expense for only 3% of the US beef supply, 
charge boycott organizers. Called by: Denzel 
& Nancy Ferguson, Star Route, Bates, OR 
97817, USA; Oregon Natural Desert Associa¬ 
tion, 16 NW Kansas Ave, Bend, OR 97701- 
3202, USA; Companies: Vice President for 
Environmental Affairs, McDonalds Corpora¬ 
tion, Kroc Drive, Oak Brook, IL 60521, USA; 
Burger King, USA, 17777 Old Cutler Road, 
Miami, FL 33157, USA. See Vol. 1, No. 3 

Bovine Growth Hormone (rBGH or rBST) 
Nutshell: Boycott organizers charge that FDA 
approved rBGH (a genetically engineered 
drug designed to increase milk production in 
dairy cows) without thorough enough health 
safety testing, despite negative test results, a 
huge surplus of milk and the concerns of 
thousands of dairy farmers. Called by: Dr. 
Michael Hansen, Consumer Policy Institute, 
Consumers Union, 101 Truman Avenue, Yon¬ 
kers, NY 10703, USA; Pure Food Campaign, 
Foundation on Economic Trends, 1130 17th 
Street NW, #630, Washington, DC 20036, 
USA, (218) 226-4164; Dump the National Dairy 
Board Campaign, PO Box 713, Madison, WI 
53701, USA; Food & Water, Inc., RR 1, Box 
114„ Marshfield, VT 05658, USA, (802) 426- 
3700; Industry Associations targeted: Na¬ 
tional Dairy Board, Dairy News & Informa¬ 
tion Center, 2233 Wisconsin Avenue, NW, 
Suite 500, Washington, DC 20007, USA; Ani¬ 
mal Health Institute, BGH Lobby, 119 Oronoco 
Street, Alexandria, VA 22314-2058, USA; 
Maj or dairy companies targeted: JackGherty, 
CEO, Land O' Lakes, 2255 South Shore Blvd, 
White Bear Lake, MN 55110, USA; Howard 
Dean, CEO, Dean Foods Company, 3600 N 
River Road, Franklin Park, IL 60131-2185, 
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USA; RJ Ventres, Chairman, Borden, Inc., 277 
Park Avenue, New York, NY 10172, USA; 
Richard P. Mayer, CEO, Kraft General Foods, 
One Kraft Court, Glenview, IL 60025, USA. 
See Vol. 1, No. 3 

British Columbia Forest Products/ 
MacMillan Bloedel Nutshell: Organizers 
charge that MacMillan Bloedel and the BC 
provincial government are destroying deli¬ 
cate ancient forests on Clayoquot Sound on 
BC's Vancoruver Island, and violating native 
peoples' land rights in the process. Called by: 
Friends of Clayoquot Sound, Box 489, Tofino, 
BC Canada, (250) 725-4218; Kalmiopsis Earth 
First!, PO Box 2093, Cave Junction, OR 97523, 
USA; Company: Premier Glen Clark, Legis¬ 
lative Buildings, Victoria, BC V8V 1X4, 
Canada, (250) 387-0087; Robert Findlay, CEO, 
MacMillan Bloedel, 925 Georgia St, 
Vancouver, BC V8C 3L2, Canada, (604) 661- 
8000; W.L. Sauder, CEO, International Forest 
Products, PO Box 49114, 1055 Dunsmuir St, 
Vancouver, BC V7X1H7, Canada, (604) 681- 
3221 

Browning (see: Adidas) 

Cabelas Outfitters Nutshell: Cabelas spon¬ 
sored the Iditarod Dogsled Race to the tune of 
$150,000 in 1997, reports United Coalition of 
Iditarod Animal Rights Volunteers. The 
Iditarod Dogsled Race is cruel to the dogs 
forced to run the race, in which five dogs died 
in 1997, charge boycott organizers. Called 
by: United Coalition of Iditarod Animal 
Rights Volunteers, PO Box 670144, Chugiak, 
AK 99567, USA, (907) 688-3103; Company: 
Cabelas Outfitters, 812 13th ave, Sidney, NE 
69160, USA, (800) 237-4444 

Carnegie Mellon University Nutshell: 
Carnegie Mellon discriminates, contrary to 
its own policies, against its Queer employees 
and students by refusing to grant benefits to 
those with domestic partners equivilant to 
those offered to married employees and stu¬ 
dents, charges Lambda Alums. Called by: 
Lambda Alums, Carnegie Mellon UC Box 99, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213, USA; Company: 
Carnegie Mellon University, Pittsburgh, PA 
15213, USA 

Champion International Nutshell: Charg¬ 
ing that Champion International is guilty of 
environmentally devastating forestry and 
paper processing practices. Boycott Cham¬ 
pion is calling for a boycott of the company, 
which produces paper for such clients as 
National Geographic , Time, Food Lion, Office 
Depot and Carnation. Called by: Champion 
Boycott, c/o the Center, 219 Log Home Rd, 
LaFollette, TN 37766, USA, (423) 562-5934; 
Company: Andrew Sigler, CEO, Champion 
International, One Champion Plaza, Stam¬ 
ford, CT 06921, USA, (203) 358-7000 

China Nutshell: The Chinese government is 
responsible for countless human rights viola¬ 
tions in the once sovereign nation of Tibet, 
charge boycott organizers. Called by: Inter¬ 
national Campaign for Tibet, 1825 K St NW, 
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#520, Washington, DC 20006-1202, USA, (202) 
785-1515; Tibetan Rights Campaign, PO Box 
31966, Seattle, WA 98103, USA, (206) 547- 
1015; Company: Embassy of China, 2300 
Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20008, USA, (202) 328-2520 

Chinese Toys (see: China) 

Circle K Stores Nutshell: Circle K is 
America's largest retailer of pom magazines 
such as Playboy, Penthouse and Hustler, charges 
the American Family Association. Called by: 
AFA, PO Drawer 2440, Tupelo, MS 38803, 
USA, (601) 844-5036, amfamily@ebicom.net; 
Company: John Antioco, Pres, Circle K, 3003 
North Central Ave, Phoenix, AZ 85013, USA, 
(602) 437-0600 

Clorox Nutshell: Boycott organizers charge 
Clorox with producing chlorine and chlori¬ 
nated compounds which are an environmen¬ 
tal health threat to all living matter. Clorox is 
asked to produce more bio-safe products in 
accordance with an international movement 
to ban chlorinated chemicals. Called by: The 
Committee for Universal Security, 1095 Smith 
Grade, Santa Cruz, CA 95060, USA; Com¬ 
pany: Clorox Company, 1221 Broadway, 
Oakland, CA 9461, USA 

Coca-Cola, Sears Roebuck & Co., and United 
Airlines Nutshell: The Chicago Animal 
Rights Coalition is targeting these corporate 
sponsors of Chicago's John G. Shedd 
Aquarium, which recently captured three 
Pacific white-sided dolphins, in an effort to 
force the aquarium to release the dolphins 
back into the wild. Called by: Chicago 
Animal Rights Coalition, PO Box 66, Yorkville, 
IL 60545, USA Companies: Mr. Roberto 
Goizueta, CEO, The Coca-Cola Company, 
PO Drawer 1734, Atlanta, Georgia 30301, USA, 
(404) 676-2121; Mr. Edward Brennan, Pres., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 233 S Wacker Dr, Chi¬ 
cago, IL 60684, USA, (708) 286-2500; Mr. 
Greenfield, CEO, United Airlines, PO Box 
66100, Chicago, IL 60666, USA, (708) 952- 
6796 

Coors Nutshell: Animal Emancipation, Inc, 
has called for a boycott of Coors because of 
the company's extensive sponsorship of ro¬ 
deos, which AE argues are cruel to animals. 
Called by: Animal Emancipation, Inc, 1223 
Wilshire Blvd #856, Santa Monica, CA 90403, 
USA, (805) 655-5735, <aeinc@leonardo.net>, 
<www.envirolink.org/arrs/ae>; Company: 
Vivian Taylor, Consumer Affairs, Adolph 
Coors Brewing Co., Golden, CO 80401-1295, 
USA 

Cracker Barrel Restaurants Nutshell: 

Cracker Barrel fired a number of gay and 
lesbian employees after issuing a statement 
in early 1991 which stated that the company 
would no longer hire people "whose sexual 
preferences fail to demonstrate normal, het¬ 
erosexual values," charge boycott organiz¬ 
ers. Called by: Queer Nation Atlanta, PO 
Box 8233, Atlanta, GA 30306, USA. Com¬ 
pany: Dan Evins, Chairman, Cracker Barrel 
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Old Country Stores, Inc., PO Box 787, Hartman 
Drive, Lebanon, TN 37088-0787, USA, (615) 
444-5533 

Cranberries (non-organic) Nutshell: Non- 
organic cranberry growers cause tremendous 
damage to the environment and to the prop¬ 
erty of neighboring land-owners, charges the 
Cranberry Action Network (CAN). CAN is 
calling for a boycott of all non-organic cran¬ 
berries, with particular focus on Ocean Spray 
and Northland. Called by: Cranberry Action 
Network/Rainbow Warriors, PO Box 272, 
Tomah, WI 54666, USA; Companies: not 
available at press time. 

CrestarBank Nutshell: Because of Crestar's 
very close relationship with Washington Gas, 
a gas utility in the Washington, DC area which 
has locked out its union workers for not ac¬ 
cepting give-backs, the International Union 
of Gas Workers (IUGW) has targeted that 
bank with a boycott in order to pressure the 
unboycottalbe utility. Called by: Teamsters 
Local 96, 2424 Pennsylvania Ave NW, #102, 
Washington, DC 20037, USA, (202) 293-4333; 
Company: Richard G. Tilghman, Chairman 
and CEO, Crestar Financial Corp., 919 East 
Main St., Richmond, VA 23261, USA 

Daishowa paper products Nutshell: 

Daishowa is accused of clearcutting forests 
on Lubicon Indian lands. Called by: Friends 
of the Lubicon, 485 Ridelle Avenue, Toronto, 
ON M6B 1K6, Canada, (416) 763-7500, 
<k.thomas@utoronto.ca>, <http: / / 
kafka.uvic.ca /-vipirg/SISIS/Lubicon/ 
main.html>; Company: Daishowa Canada 
Co., Ltd., 1530 Royal Trust Tower, Edmonton 
Centre, 10205 101th Street, Edmonton, AB 
T5J 2Z2, Canada, (403) 425-9122. See Vol. 2, 
No. 3 

Detroit Newspapers Nutshell: Thesixunions 
of the Detroit Newspaper Agency, which 
jointly operates the Detroit Free Press, owned 
by Knight Ridder, Inc., and the Detroit News, 
owned by Gannett, charge that the papers are 
using unfair labor practices and illegal agree¬ 
ments to bust the unions and cut jobs. They 
are targeting the papers' parent companies' 
falgship papers. The Miami Herald and USA 
Today. Called by: Detroit Metropolitan Coun¬ 
cil of Newspaper Union, Strike Central, 3100 
E. Jefferson, Detroit, MI 48207, USA, (313) 
877-9016; Companies: Knight-Ridder, Inc., 
c/o The Miami Herald, One Herald Plaza, 
Miami, FL 33132-1693, USA, (305) 350-2111; 
Gannett Headquarters, 1100 Wilson Blvd, 
Arlington, VA 22234, USA, (703) 284-6000, 
<gc ishare@inf o. gannett. com> 

Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc. Nutshell: 
Diamond Walnut Growers are charged with 
hiring permanent replacements for striking 
workers, predominantly female, who had, in 
1985, accepted a 30+% pay cut to help bail out 
the company. The company is now profit¬ 
able. This is the first strike ever at Diamond. 
Called by: Economic Boycott Campaign, 
Teamsters Local 601, 745 E. Miner Avenue, 
Stockton, CA 95202, USA, (209) 948-2800; 
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Company: Diamond Walnut Growers, Inc., 
1050 Diamond Street, Stockton, CA 95202, 
USA. See Vol. 1, No. 2 

Disney Nutshell: Disney has extended ben¬ 
efits to the partners of homosexual employ¬ 
ees, has allowed queer groups to hold events 
at the Company's theme parks, and has pro¬ 
duced other materials portraying queers in a 
positive light, promoting "numerous other 
anti-family policies and activities," charges 
the American Family Assoication. Called by: 
AFA, PO Drawer 2440, Tupelo, MS 38803, 
USA, (601) 844-5036, amfamily@ebicom.net; 
Company: Walt Disney Company, 500 S 
Buena Vista, Burbank, CA 91521, USA, (818) 
955-8214 

Disney Nutshell: Charging that the pro¬ 
posed expansion of the Disneyland Park in 
Anaheim, California, will cost local taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars in subsidies 
and will destroy existing neighborhoods, 
Anaheim Home has called for a boycott of 
Disney, demanding they call off the expan¬ 
sion. Called by: Anaheim Home, 1117 
Wakefield PI, Anaheim, CA 92802, USA, (714) 
971-7516; Company: Walt Disney Company, 
500 S. Buena Vista, Burbank, CA 91521, USA, 
(818) 955-8214 

Dow, Dupont & Monsanto Nutshell: The 
Great Boycott has target the largest chemical 
companies on earth, which include Dow, 
Dupont and Monsanto, because of their con¬ 
tinued development of genetically engineered 
foods and their toxification of the planet. 
Called by: The Great Boycott, 2633 Lincoln 
Blvd, Suite 256, Santa Monica, CA 90405, 
USA, (213) 243-9005; Companies: Richard J. 
Mahoney, CEO, Monsanto, Inc, 800 North 
Linbergh Blvd, St Louis, MO 63167, USA, 
(800) 233-2999; Edgar Woolard, CEO, E.I. 
Dupont de Nemours, 1007 Market St., 
Wilmington, DE 19898, USA, (800) 441-7515; 
Dow Chemical address not available at press 
time 

Farm-Raised Fish Nutshell: Fish farms cause 
polution, spread stronger fish diseases, in¬ 
crease the incidence of Red Tide, dilute the 
fish gene pool and increase the level of chemi¬ 
cals in the fish we eat, charge" the Ocean 
Resource Conservation Alliance (ORC A) and 
the Watershed Bio-Enhancement Society 
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(WBES). Called by: Mr. Teri Dawe, ORCA, 
Box 1189, Sechelt, BC VON 3A0, Canada; 
Alois Schillinger, President, Watershed Bio- 
Enhancement Society, 210-3404 Kalum Street, 
Terrace, BC V8G 2N6, Canada; Companies: 
Write ORCA or WBES for companies 

Florida Buycott Nutshell: Begun in response 
to Tampa's repeal of a Human Rights Ordi¬ 
nance, which had banned discrimination 
based on sexual orientation, the Florida 
Buycott is designed to encourage visitors and 
residents to restrict their spending only to 
businesses in Central Florida that have signed 
agreements not to discriminate based on 
sexual orientation. Called by: Human Rights 
Task Force, 1222 South Dale Mabry, Suite 652, 
Tampa, FL 33629, USA, (813) 273-8769, 
<hrtffl@aol.com>; write or call for a directory 
of businesses signed on to the Buycott. See 
Vol. 2, No. 2 

Florsheim (see: Adidas) 

Ford Motor Company Nutshell: Ford dis¬ 
criminates against catholics at its West Belfast 
plant in Northern Ireland, charges the Irish 
National Caucus (INC). Called by: INC, 413 
East Capitol St., SE, Washington, DC 20003, 
USA, (202) 544-0568; Company: Mr. Alex P. 
Trotman, CEO, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, MI 48121, USA, (313) 322-9223. 
See Vol. 3, No. 3 

G. Heileman Brewing Co./Homell Brewing 
Co. Nutshell: The two companies are dis¬ 
tributing a beer called Crazy Horse, which 
boycott organizers say disgraces the memory 
of the legendary Native American of the same 
name. Called by: American Indian Move¬ 
ment (AIM), 2300 Cedar Ave S., Minneapolis, 
MN 55404, USA, (612) 724-3129; Wisconsin 
Greens, PO Box 1002, Marshfield, WI 54449- 
7002, USA, (715) 472-2728; Honor Our Neigh¬ 
bors Origins and Rights, Inc. (HONOR), 224 
2nd St SE, Washington, DC 20003, USA, (202) 
546-8340; Crazy Horse Defense Project, 2306 
Rockwood Ave, St. Paul, MN 55116-3133, 
USA, (612) 690-3332; Companies: Thomas J. 
Rattigan, G. Heileman Brewing Co., PO Box 
459, La Crosse, WI 54602, USA, 608-785-1000; 
Ferolito & Vultaggio & Sons, Subsidiary of 
Hornell Brewing Co., 4501 Glenwood Rd., 
Brooklyn, NY 11203, USA, (718) 227-2111. 
See Vol. 2, No. 3 
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Genetically Engineered Foods Nutshell: The 
Pure Food Campaign reports that numerous 
companies are choosing to use genetically 
engineered soybeans from Monsanto, and 
com from Ciba Geigy, in their products. Pure 
Food's concerns over genetically engineered 
foods include: the potential for superweeds 
developing which are resistant to Roundup; 
the destmction of all other plant forms around 
these crops, including vital micro-organisms; 
the untested potential for human allergic re¬ 
actions to products made from RRS beans; 
and the increased use of Monsanto's toxic 
herbicide. Roundup. Additionally, Pure Food 
worries that, in particular, the consumption 
of Ciba Geigy's Maximizer com products by 
humans, or by cattle eventually eaten by hu¬ 
mans, may lead to the consumers also being 
resistant to future treatment by the anti-bi¬ 
otic, ampicillin. Called by: Pure Food Cam¬ 
paign, 1660 L St NW, #216, Washington, DC 
20036, USA, (800) 253-0681, 

<purefood@aol.com>; Companies: Ten prod¬ 
ucts have been singled out by the Pure Food 
boycott. For the complete contact list, call 
Pure Food. 

Georgia Pacific (see: Weyerhauser) 

SUSPENDED Gillette Products Nutshell: 
Gillette continues to do product safety testing 
on animals when such tests are not required 
by law, unnecessary and have non-animal 
alternatives, charges People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals (PETA). Called by: 
PET A, 501 Front St., Norfolk, V A 23501, USA, 
(757) 622-PETA; Company: The Gillette Com¬ 
pany, Pmdential Tower Building, Boston, MA 
02199, USA. See Vol. 1, No. 4 

Gold Nutshell: The mining of gold in Mon¬ 
tana, and elsewhere, causes ground water 
polution and environmental degradation 
through strip-mining, and valuable federal 
lands are privatized for very little money 
based on a mining law dating back to the 
1840's, charges the Montana Environmental 
Center. Called by: David Zimmerman, Mon¬ 
tana Environmental Center, PO Box 253, Pony, 
MT 59747, USA; Companies: All gold jew¬ 
elry — contact organizers for specific compa¬ 
nies 

Grapes (California Table) Nutshell: Cali¬ 
fornia grape growers are accused by the 
United Farm Workers of America (UFW) of 
providing poor wages and working condi¬ 
tions, using dangerous pesticides and refus¬ 
ing to allow fair union elections. Called by: 
UFW, La Paz, Keene, CA 93570, USA, (805) 
822-5571; Companies: Pavich, Route 2 Box 
291, Delano, CA 93215, USA See Vol. 2, No. 

2 

Green Giant/Grand Metropolitan Nutshell: 
Grand Metropolitan, owners of Pillsbury, 
Hagan-Daz, Burger King, Alpo and Green 
Giant, has moved hundreds of Green Giant 
union jobs from California to Mexico, where 
workers are poorly paid and environmental 
standards are less stringent, charges 
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Trabajadores Desplazado. Called by: 
Trabajadores Desplazado, Boycott Pillsbury / 
Green Giant, 121F 2nd St, Watsonville, CA 
95076, USA; Company: Paul Walsh, Frozen 
Foods Operations, The Pillsbury Center, Min¬ 
neapolis, MN 55402, USA, (800) 767-4466. 
See Vol. 1, No. 2 

Hoechst-Roussel Pharmaceuticals Nutshell: 
Hoechst AG, the German parent of Hoechst- 
Roussel, has received permission from the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration for its sub¬ 
sidiary to begin testing of RU-486, also known 
as "the abortion pill", in preparation for the 
drugs entry into the U.S. market. Boycott 
organizers are targeting the company's other 
products with a boycott intended to encour¬ 
age the company to abandon its intentions to 
market RU-486 in the U.S. Called by: Focus 
on the Family, 8605 Explorer Dr, Colorado 
Springs, CO 80920, USA, (719) 531-3400; 
National Right to Life, 419 7th St, NW, Suite 
500, Washington, DC 20004, USA, (202) 626- 
8825; Company: John Herdklotz, President, 
Hoechst-Roussel Pharmaceuticals, Inc., Route 
202-206, PO Box 2500, Somerville, NJ 08876- 
1258, USA 

Holiday Inns Nutshell: Holiday Inn is the 
only Western multinational chain working in 
Tibet with the Chinese regime, reports the 
Wetlands Preserve (see China listing for more 
infomation). Holiday Inn is owned by the 
British-based beer giant, Bass, PLC. Called 
by: Wetlands Preserve, 241 East 32nd ST, 
New York, NY 10016, (212) 481-3569, 
<ustcsft@igc.apc.org>, <www.tibet.org/ 
SFT>; Company: Bryan Langston, Chair¬ 
man, 3 Ravinia Dr., Suite 2000, Atlanta, GA 
30346, USA, (800) HOLIDAY, 
<hiwsprt@mindsrping.com> 

Holiday Inns Nutshell: All corporately 
owned Holiday Inns carry Satellite Cinema 
movie service which includes in-room pom 
movies, charges American Family Associa¬ 
tion (AFA). AFA reports that Holiday Inns is 
the largest provider of in-room pornographic 
movies in the United States. Called by: AFA, 
PO Drawer 2440, Tupelo, MS 38803, USA, 
(601) 844-5036; Company: Bryan Langston, 
Chairman, 3 Ravinia Dr., Suite 2000, Atlanta, 
GA 30346, USA, (800) HOLIDAY, 
<hiwsprt@mindsrping.com> 

Holly Farms (see: Tyson Foods) 

SUSPENDED Home Savings Nutshell: 
Home Savings wants to develop an area in 
Ventura County, California known as 
Ahmanson Ranch, and boycott organizers 
charge that the development, if allowed, will 
destroy hundreds of areas of native grass¬ 
lands which is home to rare oak trees, eagle 
habitat and Indian archaelogical sites, as well 
as the rural quality of life of the area. Called 
by: Vince Curtis, Friends of Ahmanson Ranch, 
21755 Ventura Blvd #207, Woodland Hills, 
CA 91364, USA, (818) 386-5998; Company: 
Charles Rinehart, CEO, Home Savings, 4900 
Rivergrade Road, Irwindale, CA 91706, USA, 
(818) 960-6311 


HoneyBaked Ham Nutshell: HoneyBaked 
purchases pig body parts from factory farms 
and slaughterhouses that engage in cmel and 
abusive treatment of animals, charge boycott 
organizers. Called by: Orange County People 
for Animals, PO Box 28918, Santa Ana, CA 
92799, USA, (714) 751-OCPA; Company: 
Louis Schmidt, Sr., President, HoneyBaked 
Ham, Inc, PO Box 7040, Troy, MI 48007, USA 

Hormel Nutshell: Hormel is accused of 
unfair labor practices, unsafe working condi¬ 
tions, forcing cuts in wages and benefits and 
permanently replacing workers during a 1985- 
86 strike, according to Austin United Support 
Group. Called by: Austin United Support 
Group, 505 7th Street NE, Austin, MN 55912, 
USA; Company: Hormel, 501 16th Avenue, 
PO Box 800, Austin, MN 55912, USA 

Hotels-NAACP Campaign Nutshell: Charg¬ 
ing a number of leading hotel chains with a 
failure to address issues of concern to the 
African American community, and particu¬ 
larly addressing a lack of reciprical invest¬ 
ment by the hotels in a community which has 
invested in them, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) has called for a boycott of numer¬ 
ous hotel chains. Called by: NAACP, Attn: 
Dan Willson, 4805 Mount Hope Dr, Balti¬ 
more, MD 21215, USA, (202) 638-2269, (410) 
486-9225, <www.naacp.org>; Companies: 
contact NAACP for a consumer guide to ho¬ 
tels which provides detailed information of 
the various hotel chains targeted. 

Ireland Tourism Nutshell: Animal rights 
activists are trying to get the country of Ire¬ 
land to ban hare coursing. "In hare coursing, 
greyhounds are set on wild hares [rabbits] in 
an enclosed field. Hares who cannot outrun 
the dogs to reach the safety box are caught 
and torn to pieces," reports the International 
Society for Animal Rights (ISAR). Called by: 
ISAR, 421 South State St, Clarks Summit, PA 
18411, USA, (717) 586-2200. Company: Her 
Excellency, President Mary Robinson, Presi¬ 
dential Residence, Phoenix Park, Dublin 8, 
Ireland 

Kmart Nutshell: Kmart pays its workers 
much less (much than 33% less), provides less 
sick and presonal time, fewer holidays, and 
stricter disciplinary policies at its Greens¬ 
boro, North Carolina distribution center than 
its other centers, while not provide basics like 
restrooms and adequate air conditioning, 
charges Friends of the Poor Organization. 
Called by: Friends of the Poor Organization, 
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712 South Elam Ave, Greensboro, NC 27403, 
USA; Company: Floyd Hall, Chairman, K- 
Mart Corporation, 3100 West Big Beaver Rd, 
Troy, MI 48084, USA, (800) 63-Kmart 

Kool-Aid Koolbursts Nutshell: The Massa¬ 
chusetts Public Interest Research Group 
(MASSPIRG) charges that packaged goods 
industry giant Philip Morris is marketing 
Kool-Aid Koolbursts with excessive and 
wasteful packaging while standing in the way 
of waste reduction and recycling programs, 
at the expense of the environment and the 
taxpayers. Called by: MASSPIRG, 29 Temple 
Place, Boston, MA 02111-1305, USA, (617) 
292-4800; Company: Philip J. Davis, VP for 
Corporate Relations, Philip Morris Compa¬ 
nies Inc., 120 Park Ave, New York, NY 10017- 
5592, USA 

Kraft/General Foods (see: Philip Morris) 

Lafayette Park Hotel Nutshell: Lafayette 
Park Hotel is fighting attempts by its workers 
to organize a union, charges the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees Union (HERE). HERE 
says the hotel is, "threatening workers with 
firing them for supporting the union, bribing 
workers with benefits so they would not sup¬ 
port the union, using surveillance of workers, 
and many other violations." Called by: HERE 
Local 2850, 548 20th St, Oakland, CA 94612, 
USA, (510) 893-3181 ext. 116, 

<here2850@igc.apc.org>; Company: 
Lafayette Park Hotel, 3287Mount Diablo Blvd, 
Lafayette, CA 94549, USA 

Levi Strauss & Co. products Nutshell: Levi's 
moved one of its plants from San Antonio, 
Texas to Costa Rica, converting well-paying 
jobs into low paying jobs, and devastating the 
San Antonio community, charges La Fuerza 
Unida. Called by: La Fuerza Unida, PO Box 
830083, San Antonio, TX 78283-0083, USA, 
(210) 927-2294; Company: Armondo Ojeda, 
Levi Strauss & Co., 1155 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94111, USA, (415) 544-4128. 
See Vol. 1, No. 2 

Lykes Brothers, Inc Nutshell: Lykes has 
assumed possession of part of Fisheating 
Creek, diverting its waters and removing 
public access, which is illegal in Florida, ac¬ 
cording to Save Our Creeks. Called by: Save 
Our Creeks, PO Box 345, Estero, FL 33928, 
USA, <yepeterson@juno.com>; Company: 
Tom Rankin, CEO, Lykes Bros., Inc., 107 SW 
Cr. 721, Brighton, FL 34974, USA, (813) 763- 
3041 

Magazine Dirty Dozen Nutshell: Adbusters/ 
Media Foundation has targetted the twelve 
magazines accepting the largest amount of 
tobacco advertising because of the massive 
toll tobacco related health problems cause. 
See Product List for magazine titles. Called 
by: Adbusters I Media Foundation, 1243 West 
7th Ave., Vancouver, BC V6H 1B7, Canada, 
(604) 736-9401; Companies: For a complete 
list of names and addresses of the "Dirty 
Dozen", write to Adbusters 
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Make-A-Wish Foundation Nutshell: Make- 
A-Wish, which recently granted a wish for an 
ill teen to hunt an Alaskan bear, has been 
asked to ban the granting us wishes to chil¬ 
dren which involves the taking of another life 
by In Defense of Animals (IDA). Called by: 
IDA, 131 Camino Alto, Suite E, Mill Valley, 
CA 94941, USA, (415) 388-9641; Company: 
Stephen T orkelson, CEO, Make-A-Wish Foun¬ 
dation of America, 100 West Clarendon, Suite 
2200, Phoenix, AZ 85013-3518, USA, (800) 
722-WISH 

Maxxam (see: Redwood Products) 

McDonalds Nutshell: An international coa¬ 
lition is boycotting McDonalds fast-food res¬ 
taurants until the company offers non-meat 
alternatives on its menus in all of its stores 
worldwide. Called by: Vegetarian Society, 
Inc, PO Box 34427, Los Angeles, CA 90034, 
USA, (310) 559-9769, <info@veg-inc.org>; 
Company: McDonalds Corporation, 

McDonalds Plaza, Oak Brook, IL 60521, USA 

McDonalds Nutshell: An international coa¬ 
lition is boycotting McDonalds fast-food res¬ 
taurants over the company's attempts to si¬ 
lence critics through lawsuits, and specifi¬ 
cally as with the McLibel Two case in London, 
England. Called by: US McLibel Support 
Campaign, PO Box 62, Craftsbury, VT 05826- 
0062, USA, <dbriars@world.std.com>, 
<www.McSpotlight.org>; Company: 
McDonalds Corporation, McDonalds Plaza, 
Oak Brook, IL 60521, USA 

Mellon Bank PSFS Nutshell: Mellon Bank is 
the Trustee of an estate which owns a wildlife 
santuary in upstate New York, and the man¬ 
agement of the santuary, employeed by 
Mellon Bank, is made up of hunters who are 
accused of poaching on santuary lands, ad¬ 
joining lands, using the Sanctuary to promote 
hunting and of harrassing members of Friends 
of Beaversprite (FoB), charges FoB. Called 
by: Beavers, Wetlands & Wildlife, PO Box 
591, Little Falls, NY 13365, USA, 
<beavers@telenet.net>; Company: Frank 
Cahouet, Chairman, Mellon Bank PSFS, 1 
Mellon Bank Center, Pittsburgh, PA 15258, 
USA, (800) 272-9300. See Vol. 1, No. 4 

Milwaukee Brewers Nutshell: Against Leg¬ 
islation Enacting Repressive Taxation 
(ALERT) charges that a new tax in a five- 
county area of Wisconsin to fund a new sta¬ 
dium for the Milwaukee Brewers is nothing 
more than corporate welfare. Questioning 
the Brewers ability to repay stadium bonds, 
ALERT has called for a boycott of the bonds. 
Called by: ALERT Wisconsin, PO Box 262, 
Thiensville, WI 52092, USA, (414) 964-8694, 
<coreyj@execpc.com>; Company: not avail¬ 
able at press time 

Mitsubishi Corporation Nutshell: 
Mitsubishi is causing the destruction of tropi¬ 
cal rainforest lands, and threatening endan¬ 
gered species and indigenous peoples, 
throughout the world, charges the Rainforest 
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Action Network (RAN). Called by: RAN, 221 
Pine St, #500, San Francisco, CA, 94104, USA, 
(415) 398-4404, <boycottmc@ran.org>, 
<www.ran.org>; Company: Mr. Tetsuo 
Kamimura, CEO, Mitsubishi International 
Corporation, 520 Madison Avenue, New York, 
NY 10022, USA, (212) 605-2000; or Mr. 
Makihara, President,Mitsubishi Corporation, 
Attn: Mr. Makihara, President, 6-3 

Marunouchi 2- Chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
100 Japan. See Vol. 2, No. 3 

Monsanto (see also: Genetically Engineered 
Foods) 

Monsanto Nutshell: Charging Nutrasweet, 
or Aspartame, is a dangerous neurotoxin that 
causes a wide range of medical problems, and 
has been inadequately tested. Mission Pos¬ 
sible has called for a boycott of parent com¬ 
pany Monsanto. Called by: Betty Martini, 
Mission Possible, PO Box 28098, Atlanta, G A 
30358, USA; Company: Richard J. Mahoney, 
CEO, Monsanto, Inc, 800 North Linbergh Blvd, 
St Louis, MO 63167, USA, (800) 233-2999 
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See Page 43 


Monsanto Nutshell: Monsanto's version of 
rBGH (see lsiting for Bovine Growth Hor¬ 
mone) was approved for use by the FDA, and 
boycott organizers believe that Monsanto is 
trying to force dairy farmers to use it. Dairy 
farmers across the United States are boycott- 
ing all Monsanto products in response. Called 
by: Pure Dairy Commission, 23638 20th St, 
New Auburn, WI 54757, USA; Company: 
Richard J. Mahoney, CEO, Monsanto, Inc, 800 
North Linbergh Blvd, St Louis, MO 63167, 
USA, (800) 233-2999 

Montana Tourism Nutshell: The State of 
Montana is killing bison that are part of the 
Yellowstone National Park herd when they 
cross over the park boundry into Montana, 
charges Yellowstone Earth First!. Called by: 
Yellowstone Earth First!, PO Box 6151, 
Bozeman, MT 59715, USA; ISAR, 421 South 
State St, Clarks Summit, PA 18411, USA, 
(717) 586-2200; Company: Montana Depart- 
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ment of Tourism, 1424 9th Avenue, Helena, 
MT 59620, USA, (800) 548-3390 

Musicland Nutshell: Musicland has insti¬ 
tuted an "18 to Buy" policy with regards to 
certain labelled music in its stores, reports the 
Washington Music Industry Coalition 
(WMIC). Called by: Richard T. White, WMIC, 

PO Box 4135, Seattle, WA 98104-0135, USA, 
(206) 622-7177; Company: Musicland Group, 
Main Office, 7500 Excelsior Blvd, Minneapo¬ 
lis, MN 55426, USA, (612) 932-7700 

Nalgene water bottles Nutshell: Nalge, 
which produces Nalgene water bottles, manu¬ 
factures and distributes equipment used in 
animal experimentation, reports Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Animal Defense (RMAD). Called by: 

RM AD, 2525 Arapahoe #E4-335, Boulder, CO 
80203, USA, (303) 449-4422, 

<www.envirolink.org/orgs/rmad>; Compa¬ 
nies: David Della Penta, Pres., Nalge Com¬ 
pany, 100 Rockwood St Box 20365, Rochester, 

NY 14610, USA, (716) 586-8800; K.F. Yontz, 
Pres. & CEO, Sybron International Corp., 411 
E Wisconsin Ave, Milwaukee, WI 53202, 
USA, (414) 274-6600 

Nestle and American Home Products Nut¬ 
shell: Organizers charge Nestle and Ameri¬ 
can Home Products with contributing to the 
deaths of millions of infants worldwide 
through the use of dangerous baby formula 
marketing practices. Called by: Jan Richter, 
Action for Corporate Accountability, 91017th 
St NW #413, Washington, DC 20006, USA, 
(202) 776-0595; Companies: Mr. Tim Crull, 
President and CEO, Nestle USA, 800 North 
Brand, Glendale, CA 91203, USA; Mr. John R. 
Stafford, Chairman and CEO, American 
Home Products Corporation, 685 Third, New 
York, NY 10017-4085, USA. See Vol. 3, No. 3 

Nike Nutshell: Nike produces many of its 
products using subcontractors in countries 
such as Indonesia and Vietnam which use 
exploitative labor practices, charges Justice! 

Do It Nike! Called by: Justice! Do It Nike!, 

PO Box 219231, Portland, OR 97225, USA, 
(503) 292-8168, <maxw@rain.com>, 

<www.saigon.com/~nike/index.html>; 
Company: Philip Knight, CEO, Nike, Inc., 1 
Bowerman Dr, Beaverton, OR 97005, USA, 
(800) EGG-NIKE 

NORPAC/Steinfeld's Nutshell: Kraemer 
Farms of Oregon will not allow a union elec¬ 
tion for its workers and has been intimidating 
workers by not rehiring strikers and arming 
its foremen, charges Pineros y Campesinos 
Unidos del Noroeste (PCUN). PCUN has 
' targeted NORPAC and Steinfeld's because 
the two produce processors buy produce from 
Kraemer Farms. Called by: PCUN, Larry 
Kleinman, Boycott Coordinator, 300 Young 
Street, Woodbum, OR 97071, USA, (503) 982- 
0243; Companies: Kraemer Farms, 13318 
Dominic Road NE, Mt Angel, OR 97362, 
USA; Arthur Christiansen, Pres., NORPAC, 

PO Box 458, Stayton, OR 97383, USA; Ray 
Steinfeld, Pres, Steinfeld's Products, 10001 N 
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Rivergate Blvd, Portland, OR 97203, USA 
See Vol. 2, No. 2 

Norway Nutshell: Norway resumed com¬ 
mercial whaling in 1993, in defiance of the 
International Whaling Commission ban on 
whaling, reports Earth Island Institute (Eli). 
Called by: Mark Berman, Eli, 300 Broadway, 
Suite 28, San Francisco, CA 94133, USA, (415) 
788-3666; Company: Embassy of Norway, 
2720 34th St. NW, Washington, DC 20008, 
USA 
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mals when these test are not required by law, 
unnecessary and when alternative, non-ani¬ 
mal tests exist, charges In Defense of Animals 
(IDA). Called by: IDA, 131 Camino Alto, 
Suite E, Mill Valley, CA 94941, USA, (415) 
388-9641; Company: John Pepper, CEO, 
Procter & Gamble, PO Box 599, Cincinnati, 
OH 45201, USA, 800-543-7270. See Vol. 1, 
No. 4 

Puerto Rico Nutshell: In Puerto Rico, people 
do not spay and neuter their animals, and 
often simply discard them when they become 
pregnant, leading to the development of a 
huge population of stray, starving animals — 
particularly dogs — roaming all over the 
island, reports the International Society for 
Animal Rights (ISAR). ISAR has called for a 
boycott of conventions and tourism in Puerto 
Rico. Called by: ISAR, 421 South State St, 
Clarks Summit, PA 18411, USA, (717) 586- 
2200; Company: Governor Pedro J. Rossello, 
Capitol Building, Ponce de Leon Ave, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 00901, USA; Puerto Rico 
Tourism Company, 575 Fifth Ave, 23rd floor. 
New York, NY 10017, USA, (800) 233-6530 

RJ Reynolds Nutshell: Charging that the 
tobacco industry giant is spreading the to¬ 
bacco addiction around the world, especially 
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to children and young people, INFACT has 
called for a boycott of all RJ Reynolds prod¬ 
ucts. Called by: INFACT, 256 Hanover St, 
Boston, MA 02113, USA, (617) 742-4583; 
GASP, 2528 Lester St, East Point, GA 30344- 
3011, USA, (404) 766-3456; Company: Steven 
Goldstone, CEO, RJR Nabisco, 1301 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10019, USA 

Redwood Products/Maxxam Nutshell: 
Maxxam bought out Pacific Lumber (PL) and 
has been cutting PL's trees at an accelerated 
rate to pay off junk bonds, decimating the 
redwood forests, hurting labor and violently 
harassing environmentalists in the process, 
charges Ecotopia Earth First!. The redwood 
forests are so decimated that only a long term 
moratorium on cutting will bring them back, 
organizers report. Called by: Darryl Chemey, 
Ecotopia Earth First!, PO Box 34, Garberville, 
CA 95440, USA; Company: Pacific Lumber/ 
Maxxam, Scotia, CA 95565, USA 

Redwood (Old Growth) Nutshell: Rainforest 
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Action Network (RAN), has called a boycott 
of redwood products made from old growth 
redwood trees in an effort to protect the last 
remaining ancient redwoods from being 
felled. Called by: RAN, 4221 Pine St, #500, 
San Francisco, CA, 94104, USA, (415) 398- 
4404, <rainforest@ran.org>, <www.ran.org>; 
Companies: Old growth redwood is often 
called "clear", because it is knot-free. RAN 
askes that you ask your local lumber yards 
and home centers not to sell old growth red¬ 
wood, and that you not buy it. 

Safeway Nutshell: Safeway will destroy 
well established residential neighborhoods, 
and in the process increasing crime, traffic, 
and adverse impacts on the environment and 
the overall quality of life, by building huge 
super-stores in older neighborhoods in Boul¬ 
der and Denver, Colorado, charges Save A 
Neighborhood. Called by: Save A Neighbor¬ 
hood — Boulder & Denver, PO Box 2696, 
Denver, CO 80201, USA; Company: Steven 
A. Burd, CEO, Safeway, Inc, 2014th St, Oak¬ 
land, CA 94660, USA, (510) 891-3000; John 
King, Div. Mng., Division Office, 6900 S 
Yosemite, Englewood, CO 80112, USA, (303) 
843-7600 

Santa Fe Hotel & Casino Nutshell: The 

Santa Fe Hotel & Casino is blocking its work¬ 
ers from organizing with HERE Union, de¬ 
spite a federally supervised union election, 
charge boycott organizers. Called by: Hotel 
Employees & Restaurant Employees Inter¬ 
national Union, 1630 S. Commerce St, Las 
Vegas, NV 89102-2705, USA, (702) 385-2131; 
Company: Santa Fe Hotel & Casino, 4949 N. 
Rancho Dr, Las Vegas, NV 89130, USA, (702) 
658-4900 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. (see: Coca-Cola) 

Shell Oil Nutshell: Royal Dutch Shell is 
responsible for environmental and human 
rights artocities in relation to its operations in 
Ogoniland, Nigeria, and in its relationship 
with the oppressive military dictatorship gov¬ 
ernment of Nigeria, charges an international 
coaltion of boycotting organizations. Called 
by: WRAG, 161 Hudson St, New York, NY 
10013, USA, (212) 966-4225; Sierra Club, 730 
Polk St, San Francisco, CA 94109, USA, (415) 
776-2211, <www.sierraclub.org>; Peter van 
Heusden, Earthlife Africa, Cape Town, South 
Africa, pvh@ucthpx.uct.ac.za; Amnesty In¬ 
ternational, (202) 544-0200; The Africa Fund, 
(212) 544-0200; TransAfrica, (202) 797-2301; 
Steven Kretzman, Greenpeace, (202) 319-2515; 
Andrea Durbin, Friends of the Earth, (202)783- 
7400 x209; Rainforest Action Network, (415) 
398-4404; Company: C. A.J. Herkstrter, Chair¬ 
man, Royal Dutch Shell, Carel van 
Builantlandtlaan 30, 2596 HR The Hague, 
Netherlands, <www.shellnigeria.com>; 
Philip J. Carroll, Pres, Shell Oil Company, PO 
Box 2463, Houston, TX 77252, USA, (800) 248- 
4257, <www.shellus.com> 

Steinfeld's (see: NORPAC) 


PVC Plastic/#3 Plastic Bottles Nutshell: 
Because of the problems #3 plastic bottles 
cause to plastic recycling efforts, in addition 
to the toxic components that go into the pro¬ 
duction of PVC, the Recycling Advocates have 
asked consumers to boycott all products pack¬ 
aged in #3 plastic containers. Called by: 
Betty Patton, Recycling Advocates, 32 NE 
44th Ave, Portland, OR 97213-2301, USA, 
(503) 230-9513; Companies: contact Recy¬ 
cling Advocates for an extensive list of prod¬ 
ucts packaged in #3 plastic. 

Pennsyvania Dutch Country Nutshell: The 
International Society for Animal Rights (ISAR) 
has called for a tourism boycott of the 
Pennsyvania Dutch Country around 
Lancaster, PA, in response to area's puppy 
mills industry, in which dogs are treated like 
livestock and are discarded when they no 
longer can produce puppies. Called by: ISAR, 
421 South State St, Clarks Summit, PA 18411, 
USA, (717) 586-2200; Company: Daniel C. 
Witmer, Pres., Chamber of Commerce, 100 S. 
Queen St, PO Box 1558, Lancaster, PA 17608, 
USA; Pennsylvania Dutch Convention & Visi¬ 
tors Bureau, 501 Greenfield Rd, Lancaster, 
PA 17601, USA, (800) 735-2629; 

Perdue Chicken Nutshell: Perdue raises its 
chickens in cramped cages, which causes the 
chickens to live their entire lives in misery, 
and which leads to increased use of drugs in 
the chickens and increased incidences of 
tainted chickens reaching the consumer, 
charges the Animal Rights Coalition (ARI). 
Called by: Henry Spira, ARI, PO Box 214, 
Planetarium Station, New York, NY 10014, 
USA; Company: Frank Perdue, Perdue 
Chicken, PO Box 1537, Salisbury, MD 21801, 
USA 

Philip Morris Nutshell: Charging that the 
tobacco industry giant is spreading the to¬ 
bacco addiction around the world, especially 
to children and young people, INFACT has 
called for a boycott of all Philip Morris prod¬ 
ucts. Called by: INFACT, 256 Hanover St, 
Boston, MA 02113, USA, (617) 742-4583; 
GASP, 2528 Lester St, East Point, GA 30344- 
3011, USA, (404) 766-3456; Company: 
Geoffrey Bible, CEO, Philip Morris Compa¬ 
nies, Inc, 120 Park Ave, New York, NY 10017, 
USA 

Procter & Gamble Nutshell: Procter & 
Gamble continues to perform safety tests for 
its consumer and cosmetic products on ani- 
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Texaco Nutshell: Texaco is plundering the 
Ecuadoran trpoical rainforests in their pur¬ 
suit for oil, charges the Rainforest Action 
Network (RAN). Called by: RAN, 221 Pine 
St, #500, San Francisco, CA, 94104, USA, (415) 
398-4404, <rainforest@ran.org>, 

<www.ran.org>; Company: Peter Bijur, 
Chairman and CEO, Texaco Inc., 2000 
Westchester Ave., White Plains, NY 10650, 
USA 

Texaco Nutshell: Human rights activists 
throughout the world are demanding that 
companies and governments economically 
isolate the Burmese military government in 
order to stop its brutal repression of the people 
of Burma. Texaco continues to do business in 
Burma, ignoring the international call for di¬ 
vestment by companies from the country, 
reports Project Maje. Called by: Project Maje, 
0104 SW Lane St, Portland, OR 97201-4361, 
USA, <maje@hevanet.com>; Free Burma: No 
Petro-Dollars for SLORC, c/o International 
Rivers Network, 1847 Berkeley Way, Berke¬ 
ley, CA 94703, USA, (510) 848-1155, 
<freeburma@im.org>, <www.irn.org>; Com¬ 
pany: Peter Bijur, Chairman and CEO, Texaco 
Inc., 2000 Westchester Ave., White Plains, NY 
10650, USA 

The Nature Company (see: The Nature Con¬ 
servancy) 

The Nature Conservancy Nutshell: People 
for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA) 
charges that The Nature Conservancy is us¬ 
ing unecessarily cruel means to remove feral 
pigs, goats and other animals from its lands in 
the Hawaiin Islands and elsewhere. Called 
by: PETA, 501 Front St., Norfolk, VA 23501, 
(757) 622-PET A; Company: John Sawhill, 
President, The Nature Conservancy, 1815 N. 
Lynn St., Arlington, VA 22209, USA 

The New York Times Nutshell: Committee 
6 charges that the news organization "consis¬ 
tently promotes, encourages and actively sup¬ 
ports violence by governments and other 
vested interests key to their survival as The 
most important newspaper on the planet 
[Noam Chomsky].'" Called by: Committee 
6,321 W. Mountain Ave, #3, Las Cruces, NM 
88005, USA; Company: Arthur Sulzberger, 
CEO, The New York Times Company, 229 
West 43rd St, New York, NY 10036, USA 

Tobacco Subsidiaries (see: Philip Morris, RJ 
Reynolds) 

Tuna Nutshell: Certain fishing practices 
endanger dolphins, charges Earth Island In¬ 
stitute (Eli). Dolphin Safe: Some companies 
have changed their fishing practices. They 
are: Starkist (by Heinz), Chicken of the Sea 
(by Van Camp Seafoods), Deep Sea Tongol & 
Ocean Light (by Humble Whole Foods), Natu¬ 
ral Sea (Cornicopia), Safeway Brands, Kraft 
Food Service, Bumble Bee (Unicord), Geisha 
(Nozaki). Heinz also produces a wide range 
of dolphin-safe pet foods. Called by: Save 
the Dolphins Project, Eli, 300 Broadway, Suite 
28, San Francisco, CA 94133-3312, USA, (415) 
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788-3666; Companies: Connell Foods, Inc., 
45 Cardinal Drive, Westfield, NJ 07092, USA; 
Mitsubishi Foods, Inc., PO Box 81226, San 
Diego, CA 92138, USA; SYSCO Corporation, 
1390 Enclave Parkway, Houston, TX 77077- 
2027, USA 

Tyson Foods/Holly Farms Nutshell: Tyson 
Foods took over Holly Farms and immedi¬ 
ately moved to eliminate unionized trucking 
jobs, charges the Teamsters Local 391. Tyson 
is accused of other unfair lobor practices, as 
well. Called by: Boycott Committee, Team¬ 
sters Local 391, PO Box 929, Kernersville, NC 
27825, USA, (910) 668-0441; Company: Don 
T yson. Chairman, T yson Foods, 2210 Oakla wn 
Drive, PO Box 2020, Springdale, AR 72765, 
USA, (501) 756-4000 

United Airlines (see: Coca-Cola) 

UNOCAL Nutshell: UNOCAL, continues to 
do business in Burma, in defiance of an inter¬ 
national boycott of all businesses in the coun¬ 
try. Rainforest Action Network (RAN) re¬ 
ports that UNOCAL is developing a natural 
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gas pipeline through tropical rainforest be¬ 
longing to the Mon and Karen people of 
Burma. For more details on the Burma boy¬ 
cott, see the Texaco listing above. Called by: 
RAN, 221 Pine St, #500, San Francisco, CA, 
94104, USA, (415) 398-4404, 

<rainforest@ran.org>, <www.ran.org>; Free 
Burma: No Petro-Dollars for SLORC, c/o 
International Rivers Network, 1847 Berkeley 
Way, Berkeley, CA 94703, USA, (510) 848- 
1155, <freeburma@im.org>, <www.im.org>; 
Company: Roger C. Beach, President, 
UNOCAL Corp, 1201 W 5th St, Los Angeles, 
CA 90017, USA, (800) 227-1255 

Vancouver Aquarium Nutshell: Charging 
that the Vancouver Aquarium in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, "continues to display and 
unsuccessfully breed two Icelandic Killer 
whales [orcas]," the Coalition for No Whales 
in Captivity, Period and Lifeforce have called 
for a boycott of the aquarium until these wild 
caught whales are released back to the wild. 
Lifeforce further sites inhumane conditions 
for other marine mammals at the park. Called 
by: Coalition for No Whales in Captivity, 
Period, Annelise Sorg, Director, 8636 Granville 
St, Vancouver, BC V6P 5A1, Canada, (604) 
266-3900; Lifeforce, Box 3117, Vancouver, BC 
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V6B 3X6, Canada, (604) 669-HOPE; Company: 
Parks Board Commissioners, 2099 Beach Ave, 
Vancouver, BC V6G 1Z4, Canada 

Veal Nutshell: Veal calves are cruelly raised 
in small, cramped pens, charges The Humane 
Farming Association (HFA). Called by: The 
Humane Farming Association, 1550 Califor¬ 
nia St, San Francisco, CA 94109, USA, (415) 
771-CALF; Companies: for a list of veal pro¬ 
ducers, contact HFA. 

Wal* Mart Nutshell: Boycott organizers 
charge Wal • Mart with proprietory practices, 
including unfair labor practices, exploitation 
of third-world labor, environmental destruc¬ 
tion at construction sites for new stores, and 
the destruction of local economies. Called 
by: Save A County — Boycott Wal • Mart, PO 
Box 295, Olympia, WA 98507; Company: 
Wal*Mart, 702 8thSt, Beatonville, AR 72716, 
USA, (501) 273-4000 

Warner-Lambert Nutshell: Warner-Lam¬ 
bert, maker of LIsterine, and many other con¬ 
sumer products, has a history of sponsorship 
of television programming that promotes sex, 
violence and profanity, including the ABC 
series, NYPD Blue, reports the American Fam¬ 
ily Association (AFA). Called by: AFA, PO 
Drawer 2440, Tupelo, MS 38803, USA, (601) 
844-5036; Company: Melvin R. Goodes, Chair¬ 
man, Warner-Lambert Company, 201 Tabor 
Rd, Morris Plains, NJ 07950, USA, (800) 223- 
0182 

West Edmonton Mall Nutshell: Boycott 
organizers are opposing the captivity of ma¬ 
rine mammals in the West Edmonton Mall, a 
mega-mall with a marine theme park and 
carnival rides outside Edmonton, Alberta. 
Called by: Lifeforce, Box 3117, Vancouver, 

BC V6B 3X6, Canada, (604) 669-HOPE; Com¬ 
pany: Ghermezian Brothers, Owners, West 
Edmonton Mall, Suite 3000, 8770 170th St., 
Edmonton, AB T5T 4M2, Canada 

Weyerhaeuser & Georgia Pacific Nutshell: 
Weyerhaeuser & Georgia Pacific (GP) import 
endangered tropical hardwoods, which also 
endangers numerous habitats and indigenous 
peoples, charges Rainforest Action Network 
(RAN). Called by: RAN, 4221 Pine St, #500, 

San Francisco, CA, 94104, USA, (415) 398- 
4404, <rainforest@ran.org>, <www.ran.org>; 
Companies: John W. Creighton, Jr., Pres., 
Weyerhaeuser Corp., Tacoma, WA 98477; T. 
Marshall Hahn, CEO, GP Company, 133 
Peachtree Street NE, Atlanta, G A 30303, USA, 
(404) 521-4000 

Wholesome & Hearty Foods Nutshell: 

Wholesome & Hearty Foods (WHF), makers 
of GardenBurgers, uses NORPAC Food Sales, 

Inc. as one of its brokers, which leads to the 
enhanced profitability of NORPAC Foods 
[see NORPAC listing], a company involved 
in a farm labor dispute, reports Pineros y 
Campesinos Unidos del Noroeste (PCUN). 
Called by: PCUN, 300 Young St, Woodbum, 

(see Ongoing Boycotts on back page) 
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THE PRODUCTS THEY MAKE 


What follows is a listing of products, by 
brand name, which are produced by compa¬ 
nies or regions listed under ON-GOING 
BOYCOTTS, beginning on page 30. Prod¬ 
ucts are separated alphabetically into cat¬ 
egories based on the type of product The 
letter code to the right of each product list¬ 
ing refers to the boycotted company which 
produces the product. A legend of these 
company codes appears on page 42. The 
intent of this section is to facilitate the 
consumer's ability to support any particular 
boycott by allowing the consumer to easily 
identify the products made by boycott tar¬ 
gets. It is not intended to endorse the boy¬ 
cott of any particular product. Please see 
ON-GOING BOYCOTTS (page 30) for rea¬ 
sons behind the boycott of any particular 
product. 

appliances 


Braun GLT 

bakery 

Break Cake sweet goods AB 

Bun Length PM 

Colonial breads AB 

Duncan Hines P&G 

Entenmann's PM 

Friehofer's PM 

General Foods PM 

Grant's Farm breads AB 

Lender's bagels PM 

Orowheat breads PM 

The Huntley & Palmer RJR 

baking 

Bakers chocolate PM 

Calumet PM 

Country Kitchen molasses PM 

Davis baking powder RJR 

Diamond Walnuts DWG 

Fleischmann's margarine GEF 

Karo com syrup GEF 

Nutrasweet MST 

Nestle Toll House Morsels NES 

Peter's Candy Making Products NES 
Quaker com meal GEF 

Rapidrise RJR 

baking mixes 

Duncan Hines P&G 

Kraft PM 

Pillsbury GGG 

banks 

Bank of California MTU 

Barnett Bank LBI 

Crestar Financial Corp same 

First Florida Bank LBI 

Home Savings same 

Mellon Bank PSFS MBK 


Republic Federal Savings & Loan WYH 
Weyerhaeuser Mortgage Co. WYH 

bath products 

Aveeno SCJ 

Fisher Price bath products SCJ 

bedding 

Comforel DPT 

beer 

Anheuser AB 

Bass Ale HYI 

Blatz GHB 

Blitz Weinhard GHB 

Bud Dry AB 

Bud Light AB 

Budweiser AB 

Busch AB 

Carlsberg AB 

Carling Black Label GHB 

Colt 45 GHB 

Coors ACB 

Coors Cutter ACB 

Coors Dry ACB 

Coors Light ACB 

Dos Equis RJR 

Elephant Malt AB 

George Killian's Red ACB 

Henry Weinhard's GHB 

King Cobra malt liquor AB 

Kingsbury GHB 

Kirin MTU 

Leinenkugel PM 

Lite PM 

Lowenbrau PM 

Magnum PM 

Meister Brau PM 

Michelob AB 

Mickey's Malt Liquor GHB 

Miller PM 

Miller Genuine Draft PM 

Milwaukee's Best PM 

Moosehead RJR 

Munich Octoberfest PM 

Natural Light AB 

O'Doul's non-alcoholic AB 

Old Style GHB 

Rainier GHB 

Red, White & Blue GHB 

Redhook Brewing Company AB 

Schmidt GHB 

Special Export GHB 

St. Ide's GHB 

Widmer Brewing Company AB 

Yakima Brewing Company UST 

breakfast drinks 

Cain's tea NES 

Fruit Tea PM 

Instant High Point P&G 

Postum PM 

Tang PM 


broadcast media 


Disney same 

Rush Limbaugh sponsors same 

building materials 

Georgia-Pacific GP 

Lykes Timber, Mulch & Fence Posts LBI 
Weyerhaeuser WYH 

cameras 

Nikon MTU 

candy 

Adams gum WLC 

Baby Ruth RJR 

Beemans gum WLC 

Bit O Honey NES 

Bonkers RJR 

Breathsavers RJR 

Bubaloo gum WLC 

Bubble Yum RJR 

Bubblicious WLC 

Butterfinger RJR 

Caramel PM 

Carefree gum RJR 

Certs WLC 

Charleston Chew RJR 

Chiclets WLC 

Chuckles RJR 

Chunky NES 

Clorets breath mints WLC 

Confeti PM 

Dentyne WLC 

Dynamints WLC 

Freshen-up gum WLC 

Goobers NES 

Kraft PM 

Licorice Nips RJR 

Lifesavers RJR 

Mellow PM 

Nestle bars - assorted NES 

Nestle Crunch GEF 

Oh Henry! NES 

Pierson's candies RJR 

Pom Poms RJR 

Pop Rocks PM 

Raisinets NES 

Toblerone chocolates PM 

Trident chewing gum WLC 

Wacky Fruit RJR 

canned fruit 

Del Monte RJR 

FLAV-R-PAC NRP 

Libby's NES 

Northland CRN 

Ocean Spray CRN 

Santiam NRP 

canned meat 

Deviled Spam HRM 

Libby's NES 
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Spam HRM 

Trenton NES 

canned milk 

Carnation brands NES 

canned sauces 

Libby's NES 

canned vegetables 

Contadina tomato products NES 

Del Monte RJR 

FLAV-R-PAC NRP 

Libby's NES 

Santiam NRP 

carpets 

Monsanto Wear-Dated MST 

cereal 

Cream of Wheat RJR 

Cremerie Triple Cream PM 

Croonchy Star PM 

Frosted Rice Krinkles PM 

General Foods brands PM 

Nabisco Fruit Wheats RJR 

Nabisco Raison Bran RJR 

Post brands PM 

Shredded Wheat RJR 

clothing 

Brittania LSC 

Cabela's Outfitters same 

Dockers LSC 

Levi's LSC 

Nike same 

Officer Corps LSC 

coffee 

Brim PM 

Butter-Nutt CCC 

Cain's NES 

Chase & Sanborn NES 

Coffeemate Non-Dairy Creamer NES 
Coffeetwin PM 

Folgers P&G 

General Foods International PM 

Gevalia PM 

Hag PM 

Hills Brothers NES 

Maryland Club CCC 

Master Blend PM 

Maxim PM 

Maxwell House PM 

MJB coffee & tea NES 

Nescafe NES 

Sanka PM 

Sunrise Instant Coffee with Chicory NES 
Yuban PM 

colleges & universities 

Carnegie Mellon University same 
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A-l 

RJR 

Brer Rabbit syrup & molasses 

RJR 

Bull's-Eye 

PM 

Bulls Eye 

PM 

Cain's condiments & spices 

NES 

Catalina dressings 

PM 

Classic Herb dressing 

PM 

Condimix: Sofrito, Recaito 

NES 

Conzelo 

PM 

Cross & Blackwell 

NES 

Del Monte 

RJR 

General Foods 

PM 

Good Seasons 

PM 

Grey Poupon Dijon 

RJR 

Gulden's Mustard 

AHP 

Kraft 

PM 

Kraft salad dressings 

GEF 

Log Cabin syrup 

PM 

Makin' Cajun 

PM 

Miracle Whip 

PM 

Old Smokehouse sauces 

HRM 

Ortega 

RJR 

Polaner jams & jellies 

AHP 

Regina wine vinegars 

RJR 

Seven Seas 

PM 

Thick 'n Spicy 

PM 

Thousand Island 

PM 

Vermont Maid syrup 

RJR 

Viva 

PM 

Wright's liquid smoke 

RJR 

conventions & tourism 

Bodega Bay Lodge 

LAF 

Busch Gardens 

AB 

Cypress Gardens 

AB 

Disney resorts 

same 

Half Moon Bay Lodge 

LAF 

Ireland 

same 

Lafayette Park Hotel 

LAF 

Montana 

MT 

Monterey Plaza Hotel 

LAF 

Napa Valley Lodge 

LAF 

Norway 

NWY 

Pennsyvania Dutch Country 

same 

Puerto Rico 

same 

Santa Fe Hotel & Casino 

same 

Sea World 

AB 

Stanford Park Hotel 

LAF 

Vancouver Aquarium 

same 

Wisconsin 

same 

Yukon Territory 

same 

cooking oil 

Crisco 

P&G 

E-Z Chef 

PM 

Planters 

RJR 

Puritan 

P&G 

cooking sprays 

Pam 

NES 

cosmetics 

Cover Girl 

P&G 

Lancome 

NES 

Warner Cosmetics 

NES 
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Classic 

RJR 

Nabisco 

RJR 

Premium 

RJR 

Ritz 

RJR 

Sunshine brand 

AMB 

Wheatworth 

RJR 

credit 


American Express 

AMX 

Barnett Bank 

LBI 

Chemical Bank 

MHT 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust 

MHT 

Mellon Bank PSFS 

MBK 

Optima 

AMX 

cruise lines 


Lykes Steamship Line 

LBI 

dairy 


Baker's Blend spread 

RJR 

Blue Bonnet 

RJR 

Breakstone's 

PM 

Breyers 

PM 

Carousel 

PM 

Casino 

PM 

Cheese Whip 

PM 

Cheez Whiz 

PM 

Chiffon 

PM 

Chumy 

PM 

Coon 

PM 

Countryside Spread 

PM 

Cracker Barrel 

PM 

Fleischmann's 

RJR 

Hagan-Daz 

GGG 

Jersey Maid 

PM 

Knudsen 

PM 

Kraft 

PM 

Land O' Lakes 

same 

Light n' Lively 

PM 

Parkay 

PM 

Party Time 

PM 

Philadelphia Cream Cheese 

PM 

Polly-O 

PM 

Red Rooster 

PM 

Sealtest 

PM 

Select-A-Size 

PM 

Stay 'n Shape 

PM 

Temp Tee 

PM 

Velveeta 

PM 

dairy substitutes 


AlmondMylk 

WHF 

AlmondCheeze 

WHF 

deodorants 


Dry Idea 

GLT 

Imagine Body Spray 

GLT 

Right Guard 

GLT 

Secret 

P&G 

Soft & Dry 

GLT 

Sure 

P&G 

department stores 



condiments 


crackers 


Gimbles 
Marshall Field 


BAT 

BAT 
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Saks Fifth Avenue 

BAT 

desserts 

Bird's 

PM 

Birds Eye 

PM 

Cool Whip 

PM 

Crystal Light 

PM 

D-Zerta 

PM 

Dream Whip 

PM 

Foremost 

PM 

Frusen Gl^dje 

PM 

General Foods 

PM 

Hydrox 

AMB 

Jell-o 

PM 

Minute Tapioca 

PM 

My*T*Fine 

RJR 

Nabisco 

RJR 

Polar Bar 

PM 

Royal 

RJR 

Stater Bros. 

PM 

diapers 

Albertsons 

WYH 

Attends 

P&G 

Baby Scott Diapers 

SPC 

Circle Soopers 

WYH 

City Markets 

WYH 

Diaper Doublers Insert Pads 

WYH 

Dillon 

WYH 

Florida Choice 

WYH 

Food Lion 

WYH 

K-Mart Fitt 'ems 

WYH 

Krogers 

WYH 

Luvs 

P&G 

Pampers 

P&G 

Safeway Truly Fine 

WYH 

Smiles Diapers 

WYH 

Toys 'R' Us 

WYH 

dinner mixes 

Oven Fry 

PM 

Shake 'n Bake 

PM 

Stove Top 

PM 

drink mixes 

Nestea 

NES 

Nestle Quick 

NES 

drinks, other 

MAX energy drink 

ccc 

electronics 

Mitsubishi Electronics 

MTU 

eye care 

Alcon Labs 

NES 

family planning 

Clearblue 

AHP 

Clearplan 

AHP 

e.p.t. Plus pregnancy test 

WLC 

Semicid 

AHP 

Today contraceptives 

AHP 
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fast food (see also: restaurants) 


Burger King GGG 

Burger King BEF 

Hardee's BAT 

McDonalds McD 

McDonalds BEF 

McDonalds GEF 

feminine products 

Always P&G 

Confidets Beltless Maxi Pad SPC 

Confidets Sanitary Napkins SPC 

fibers 

Antron DPT 

Coran DPT 

Dacron DPT 

Lycra DPT 

Nomex DPT 

Tyvek DPT 

financial services 

The Boston Company MBK 

CNA Financial LRD 

Crestar Financial Corp same 

Dreyfus Corporation MBK 

GNA Corpoation WYH 

Mellon Bank PSFS MBK 

Shearson Lehman AMX 

Weyerhaeuser Financial Services WYH 

fish 

Farm Fresh Catfish HRM 

Farm-Raised Fish FRF 

food service 

Carnation NES 

Kraft PM 

LJ Minor Corporation NES 

footwear 

adidas same 

Florsheim same 

Nike same 

fragrances 

Ambre Solaire NES 

California P&G 

Cacharel NES 

Drakkar Noir NES 

Gloria Vanderbuilt NES 

Guy Laroche NES 

Helena Rubenstein NES 

Hugo Boss P&G 

Incognito P&G 

Laura Biagiotti-Roma P&G 

le Jardin P&G 

Navy P&G 

Old Spice P&G 

Ralph Lauren NES 

Toujours Moi P&G 

Venizia P&G 
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A La Carte 

PM 

Applause 

PM 

Birds Eye 

PM 

Bluebox 

PM 

Culinova 

PM 

Entre De-Light 

HRM 

Fresh Creations 

PM 

Golden Lite 

HRM 

Hearty Helpings 

HRM 

Hormel 

HRM 

Jenos 

GGG 

Kraft Entrees 

PM 

Lean Cuisine 

NES 

Ronzoni 

PM 

Stouffer's Dinner Supreme 

NES 

Stouffer's Entrees 

NES 

Surepac Tater Dogs 

HRM 

The Budget Gourmet 

PM 

Tombstone pizza 

PM 

Totinos 

GGG 

Velveeta shells & cheese 

PM 

frozen foods 

Lender's Bagels 

PM 

Pillsbury 

GGG 

frozen fruit 

FLAV-R-PAC 

NRP 

Northland 

CRN 

Ocean Spray 

CRN 

frozen juice 

Citrus Hill juices 

P&G 

FLAV-R-PAC 

NRP 

Florida Gold Citrus 

LBI 

Hawaiian Punch 

RJR 

Minute Maid juices & ades 

CCC 

Ocean Spray 

CRN 

Texsun 

P&G 

Winter Hill 

P&G 

frozen meat & fish 

Hormel 

HRM 

Louis Kemp 

PM 

frozen vegetables 

Americana Recipe 

PM 

Birds Eye 

PM 

Blue Ribbon 

PM 

Farm Fresh 

PM 

FLAV-R-PAC 

NRP 

Green Giant 

GGG 

Speas Farms 

P&G 

Tender Leaf 

P&G 

Tiny Taters 

PM 

Vegetable Classics 

RJR 

fruit 

California table grapes 

GRP 

cranberries 

CRN 

fruit drinks 

Bright and Early 

CCC 

Hi-C 

CCC 


frozen dinners 
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Ocean Spray 

CRN 

fruit juice 

Citrus Hill 

P&G 

Del Monte 

RJR 

Five Alive 

CCC 

Florida Gold Citrus 

LBI 

Hawaiian Punch 

RJR 

Libby's 

NES 

Libby's Juicy Juice 

NES 

Minute Maid 

CCC 

Ocean Spray 

CRN 

Sunkist 

RJR 

Sunny Delight 

P&G 

Wyler's 

PM 

fungicides 

Benia te 

DPT 

Benomyl 

DPT 

Carbendazim 

DPT 

gold 

gold 

GOLD 

guns & hunting gear 

Browning 

same 

hair care 

Agree 

SCJ 

Clarion 

P&G 

Cover Girl 

P&G 

Halsa 

SCJ 

Head & Shoulders 

P&G 

Ivory 

P&G 

Lift 

P&G 

Mink Difference 

GLT 

Pantene 

P&G 

Permasoft 

DOW 

Performing Preference 

NES 

Pert 

P&G 

Prell 

P&G 

Rain Tree 

P&G 

Silkience 

GLT 

Studio Line 

NES 

Style 

DOW 

Tame 

GLT 

The Dry Look 

GLT 

Toni Home Perms 

GLT 

Vidal Sassoon 

P&G 

White Rain 

GLT 

hardware 

Master Lock 

AMB 

health aids 

Myadec vitamins 

WLC 

hotels & resorts 

Disney 

same 

Holiday Inn 

HYI 

Loews 

household paper 

LRD 
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Angel Soft toilet tissue GP 

Banner P&G 

Bounty P&G 

Charmin P&G 

Cormatic toilet tissue GP 

Coronet napkins GP 

Delta towels GP 

Handi-Wrap DOW 

SarHudson napkins GP 

MD toilet tissue GP 

Mr. Big toilet tissue GP 

Mr. Big towels GP 

Puffs P&G 

Saran Wrap DOW 

Soft Ply napkins GP 

Sparkle towels GP 

White Cloud P&G 

Ziploc Bags DOW 

infant formula 

Similac GEF 

insecticides 

Antrol AHP 

Black Flag AHP 

Dursban DOW 

Holiday AHP 

Off insect repellent SCJ 

Raid SCJ 

Snarol AHP 

insurance 

Continental Causalty LRD 

laundry & cleaning 

Aerowax AHP 

Biz bleach P&G 

Bold P&G 

Bounce P&G 

Cascade P&G 

Cheer P&G 

Comet P&G 

Dash P&G 

Dawn P&G 

Dependo AHP 

Dow Bthroom Cleaner DOW 

Downy P&G 

Dreft P&G 

Easy-Off AHP 

Era P&G 

Gain P&G 

Glass Plus DOW 

Ivory P&G 

Joy P&G 

Mr. Clean P&G 

Old English Furniture Care AHP 

Oxydol P&G 

Sani-Flush AHP 

Smart Scrub DOW 

Solo P&G 

Spic & Span P&G 

Spray 'N Wash DOW 

Tegon PM 

Tide P&G 

Top Job P&G 

Ultra Yes DOW 

Vivid Bleach DOW 


Woolite Rug & Upholstery Cleaners AHP 


Summer 1997 

lighter fluid 


Gulf Lite AHP 

Kwik Lite AHP 

Wizard Charcoal Lighter AHP 

meat 

all beef BEF 

Hormel Super Select Fresh Pork HRM 
Lykes Meats LBI 

McKinley Pack HRM 

veal same 

meat substitutes 

GardenBurger WHF 

GardenSausage WHF 

GardenDog WHF 

GardenVeggie WHF 

GardenMexi WHF 

GardenSteak WHF 

GardenVegan WHF 

Harvest Burgers GEF 

motor vehicles 

Ford FMC 

Lincoln FMC 

Mercury FMC 

Mitsubishi Motors MTU 

movies 

Disney same 

movie theatres 

Loews LRD 

non-prescription medicines 

Advil AHP 

Ambien MST 

Anacin AHP 

Anbesol AHP 

Arthritis Pain Formula AHP 

Benadryl WLC 

Benylin cough syrup WLC 

Bisodol AHP 

Bromo Seltzer WLC 

Bromatapp HRP 

Caladryl WLC 

Cepacol DOW 

Cepastat DOW 

Citrucel DOW 

Daypro MST 

Delbrox DOW 

Dermoplast AHP 

Doxylamine Succinate HRP 

Dramamine P&G 

Dristan AHP 

Gaviscon DOW 

Gly-oxide DOW 

Hall's cough drpos WLC 

Icy Hot rub P&G 

Lice-Enz Foam Kit HRP 

Medi-Flu WLC 

Mediquell cough tablets WLC 

Metamucil P&G 

Micronazol Creme HRP 

Momentum AHP 
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Nicorette 

DOW 

Norhistamine 

DOW 

Norwich Aspirin 

P&G 

NyQuil 

P&G 

Os-Cal 

DOW 

Parke-Davis Pharmaceuticals 

WLC 

Pepto-Bismol 

P&G 

Percogesic 

P&G 

Preparation H 

AHP 

Primatene 

AHP 

Quiet World 

AHP 

Remegel antacid 

WLC 

Riopan 

AHP 

Rolaids 

WLC 

Sinex 

P&G 

Sinutabs 

WLC 

Sleepeze 

AHP 

Tolnaftate Soin 

HRP 

Trendar 

AHP 

Tucks medicated pads 

WLC 

Vick's cough & cold products 

P&G 

Viromed 

AHP 

nuts 

Diamond 

DWG 

Fisher 

P&G 

Planters 

RJR 

office supplies 

Cardigan paper 

GP 

Champion Paper 

same 

Flair 

GLT 

Hopper paper 

GP 

Liquid Paper 

GLT 

Paper Mate 

GLT 

Swingline 

AMB 

oral care 

Anusol ointment 

WLC 

Benzodent 

P&G 

Chloraseptic 

P&G 

Complete 

P&G 

Crest 

P&G 

Denquel 

P&G 

Efferdent 

WLC 

Effergrip 

WLC 

Fasteeth 

P&G 

Fixodent 

P&G 

Gleem 

P&G 

Kleenite 

P&G 

Listerine 

WLC 

Listermint 

WLC 

Oral B 

GLT 

Scope 

P&G 

organizations - charitable 

Make-A-Wish 

same 

The Nature Conservancy 

TNC 

paint 

Dupont 

DPT 

Lucite 

DPT 

paper bags 

Daishowa 

DAI 

Elite 

DAI 


paper products 


Champion International 

same 

Daishowa paper 

DAI 

Scott paper (UK & Canada) 

BCF 

peanut butter 

Jif 

P&G 

periodicals 

Better Homes and Gardens 

MDD 

Cosmopolitan 

MDD 

Family Circle 

MDD 

McCall's 

MDD 

Miami Herald 

DNA 

Newsweek 

MDD 

People Magazine 

MDD 

Playboy 

MDD 

Seattle Times 

BCF 

Sports Illusrated 

MDD 

TV Guide 

MDD 

The New York Times 

BCF 

The New York Times 

same 

Time Magazine 

MDD 

US News & World Report 

MDD 

USA Today 

BCF 

USA Today 

DNA 

Vancouver Sun 

BCF 

Wall Street Journal 

BCF 

Women's Day 

MDD 

personal care 

Fresh Wipes 

SPC 

Q-Tips Thermometers 

AHP 

pet foods 

Alpo 

GGG 

Butcher Bones 

RJR 

Dr. Ballard's dog foods 

NES 

Friskies Buffet 

NES 

Mighty Dog 

NES 

Milkbones 

RJR 

Rawhide Strips 

RJR 

T.C. Biscuits 

RJR 

Tetra fish food & supplies 

WLC 

petroleum products 

Amoco 

AMC 

ARCO 

same 

Conoco 

DPT 

Havoline 

TEX 

Jet 

DPT 

Seca 

DPT 

Texaco 

TEX 

Union 76 

UNC 

UNOCAL 

UNC 

pickled foods 

Claussen 

PM 

Steinfeld's products 

STF 

poultry 

Chicken By George 

HRM 

Holly Farms 

THF 
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Holly Farms IRF 

Jennie-O HRM 

Louis Rich PM 

Perdue PRD 

Tyson THF 

powdered milk 

Carnation brands NES 

prepared foods 

Chef Boyardee AHP 

Dennison's Chili AHP 

Dinty Moore HRM 

Hormel HRM 

Luck's Country Style Beans AHP 

Mary Kitchen HRM 

Ortega RJR 

Ranch Style Beans AHP 

processed meat 

Black Label ham HRM 

Burgermeister Salami HRM 

Cure 81 ham HRM 

Curmaster ham HRM 

Di Lusso Genoa HRM 

Dubuque meat products HRM 

EXL ham HRM 

Homeland Salami HRM 

HoneyBaked Ham HBH 

Hormel luncheon meats HRM 

Hormel Pepperoni HRM 

Hormel prepared sausages HRM 

Hormel Salami HRM 

Leoni Brand Pepperoni HRM 

Light & Lean Deli HRM 

Lumber Jack Beef Roll HRM 

Lykes Meats LBI 

Old Smokehouse Thuringer HRM 

Old Tyme Sausage HRM 

Oscar Meyer PM 

Primissimo ham HRM 

Rosa Grande Pepperoni HRM 


Viking Cervelat Summer Sausage HRM 

real estate 


Lykes Shore Management LBI 

Weyerhaeuser Real Estate Co. WYH 

regions products 

China same 

Chinese made toys CHN 

Colorado CO 

Norway NWY 

Puerto Rico same 

Wisconsin same 

Yukon Territory same 

restaurants (see also: fast food) 

Borel's NES 

Cheese Cellar NES 

Chicago NES 

Cracker Barrel same 

Hardee's BAT 

J.B. Winberie NES 

James Tavern NES 

John Q's NES 
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One Nation 

NES 

Parker's Lighthouse 

NES 

Pier East 

NES 

Pier W 

NES 

Rusty Scupper 

NES 

The Roxy 

NES 

The Whole Grain 

NES 

Top 

NES 

Vernon's 

NES 

retail stores 


American Fare stores 

KMT 

Bargain Harold's 

KMT 

Builders Square home supply 

KMT 

Circle K Stores 

same 

Kmart 

KMT 

Mall of America (MN) 

WEM 

Music Plus 

BBV 

Musicland 

same 

Niketown 

same 

Office Max 

KMT 

PACE wharehouse stores 

KMT 

Pay Less drug stores 

KMT 

Pearl Vision Center 

GGG 

Safeway 

same 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

same 

Sound Warehouse 

BBV 

Sports Authority 

KMT 

The Nature Company 

TNC 

Waldenbooks 

KMT 

West Edmonton Mall 

WEM 

rice & pasta 


Contadina pastas & sauces 

NES 

General Foods 

PM 

Kraft 

PM 

Minute Rice 

PM 

MJB 

NES 

Ronzoni 

PM 

Suzy Wan 

PM 

seasonings & buillion 



Maggi 

NES 

shaving products 

Atra 

GLT 

Daisy 

GLT 

Edge 

SCJ 

Face Saver 

GLT 

Foamy Shaving Cream 

GLT 

Gillette Swival 

GLT 

Good News 

GLT 

Noxema 

P&G 

Personal Touch lady's razor 

WLC 

Schick Super II 

WLC 

Sensor 

GLT 

Trac II 

GLT 

Tracer razors 

WLC 

Ultrex blades 

WLC 

skin care 

Aapri 

GLT 

Bain de Soleil 

P&G 

Clear Complexion 

AMB 

Clearasil 

P&G 

Compound W 

AHP 

Corn Husker's body lotion 

WLC 

Curel 

SCJ 

Denorex 

AHP 

Jafra 

GLT 

Lancome 

NES 

Lubriderm lotion 

WLC 

Mergens lotion 

AMB 

Neet 

AHP 

Noxema 

P&G 

Oil of Olay 

P&G 

Plenitude 

NES 

Saxon 

P&G 

Soft Sense lotion 

SCJ 

Wondra 

P&G 

snacks 

Bamum's Animal Crackers 

RJR 

Better Cheddars 

RJR 
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Bonker! 

RJR 

Cheez Links 

PM 

Clover Ridge 

PM 

Del Monte 

RJR 

Diamond nuts 

DWG 

Eagle Brand snacks 

AB 

Franklin Crunch 'n Munch 

AHP 

Fritos 

GEF 

Handi-Snacks 

PM 

Jiffy Pop popcorn 

AHP 

Mohawk 

PM 

Planters 

RJR 

Pringles 

P&G 

Yum-Yums 

AMB 

soap 

Camay 

P&G 

Clear Complexion 

AMB 

Coast 

P&G 

Ivory 

P&G 

Kirk's castile 

P&G 

Lava 

P&G 

Safeguard 

P&G 

Zest 

P&G 

soft drinks 

Arizona Iced Tea 

GHB 

Calistoga 

NES 

Carribbean Cooler 

PM 

Celestial Seasonings Iced Tea 

NES 

Coca-Cola 

ccc 

Coca-Cola Classic 

ccc 

Coca-Cola Classic 

GEF 

Country Foods 

PM 

Country Time 

PM 

Crystal Light 

PM 

Diet Coke 

CCC 

Diet Sun 

PM 

Fanta 

CCC 

Fresca 

ccc 

Fruit Boxes 

PM 

General Foods 

PM 

Hawaiian Punch 

RJR 


COMPANY 

FRF : : . : 

Farm-Raised Fish 

•M3T 

Monsanto 



llliil III 

;; Engirieared Foods • |||| 

MT 

Montana . 



GGG \ 

Green Giant/Grand Metropalitan ’ 

MTU- i 

Mitsubishi 1; 

AB 

•:; Ahheu^r-Eiiiis<^:- •. • f||||| 

1 


MXM 

. ^Redy^qoid: pr^oetS:/;Ma^;xam/ jf 

ACB 

Cocks --I/ 

GLT 

Gillette 


Nesfte v/x- 

AHP 


GOLD 

Gold - 

NRP 

NORPAG 

AMB 

i •fiArne ficaA'B^iiihd-S: : • i- 

CP 

; Georgia-Pacific- • ••‘•If 

•NWY:'- 

Norway • |f : - • •• • Ilf 

AMC 

: •; Armc o ^ 

llliillll 

Grapes ‘ • . 

P&G 

Procter & Gamble 

AMX : 

• American .Express ' |l|i|||||||||||i| 

• ,mu 

:: HoneyBaked Ham ^ ? 

liiliii 

• : P : hihp : ^^^.(see : aiso-Tdbaoco) fH; 

BAT 

j/-‘5 •; 

iiiliil 

Holiday Inns 

wm$m 


BCF 

British Columbia Fores* Products 

lliillil 

Home Depot 

RJR :ll 

| F$ Rej^kis^e^fe Tobacco): i ;• ||| 

liiiiili 

Beef ; 'll- ’• 

HEM ! 

Hormel 

lliillil 

Stemfdd's 

liilii 

| : Bovihe'G:rowth; Horrnqoij ||||||||i|;:' 

llHfeP || 

•; • . 

TEX 

Texaco. 

ccc 

Coca-Cola. Company 

3RF 

Irradiated Fooda 

THF 

Tyson/Holiy Farm* ||f|f|f||lf|f|| 

cm " : . 

China 

KMT :::: 

...Kmart . .T:-|||l|l|l|ll||||l 

: TNC 

The Nature Conservancy 

CLX . 


LAP : -l: 

Lafayette Park btotel 

' - TCB: ' ' 

Tobacco SuMdiaries ||||||||||i|li|| 

CRN 

Cranberries 

m. .. • 

Lykes Brothers, Inc |::||::||||||||||:i; 

TUNA 

.. Turia Boycott . ||||||||||f|i||fff 

DAI : 

• . • • : i^ish0wa- : papfir: ||||||||:|||||!|||:| 

LLB 

L< L Bean ! -- 

TWN 

Taiwan 

mmm 

. .•*: .J^ttoit : : Nowsp.a.pers . ;|!||||||||||||||! 

1 iliilii 

, LariBardfr<feaoeo) 

DNC 

"DNOCAL 

DOW 

Dow Chemical 

uc 

tievi Strauss &Co.' A 

\m 

DSTfTofeacch) 

DPT 

: DuPont 

MBK 1 

Mellon Bank PSPS 

WEM 

West Bdmonton Mall 

DWG 

:i Diamond Walnut. Giowers ■ |||||fl 

lliillil 

... MieDoittaida ., ’ Sill. *1 

WHF 


EMC 

;Company! • • : 

MDD 

• Magazine Dirty Dozen 

: WLC j 

Warner-Lambert 

• i* • '• *:*> •. S::*: : ' SSSSSx • x 
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Hi-C sodas 

CCC 

Kool-Aid 

PM 

Kool-Aid Koolbursts 

same 

Kool-Aid Koolbursts 

PM 

La Croix Mineral Water 

GHB 

Mellow Yellow 

CCC 

Minute Maid 

CCC 

Mr. Pibb 

CCC 

Ocean Spray 

CRN 

Perrier Mineral Water 

NES 

Ramblin Root Beer 

CCC 

Santiba 

CCC 

Saratoga 

PM 

Sprite 

CCC 

Strawberry Falls 

PM 

Supri 

PM 

TAB 

CCC 

Tang 

PM 

soup 

Maggi 

NES 

spirits 

Absolut Vodka 

GGG 

Bailey's Irish Cream 

GGG 

Black Velvet 

GGG 

Bombay Dry Gin 

GGG 

Dark Eyes Vodka 

AMB 

Gilbey's Gin 

GGG 

J&B Scotch 

GGG 

Jim Beam bourbon 

AMB 

Jim Dandy 

GGG 

Jose Cuervo 

GGG 

Popov Vodka 

GGG 

Smirnoff Vodka 

GGG 

sporting goods 

adidas 

same 

Browning 

same 

Cabela's Outfitters 

same 
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High Impact line 

DPT 

Magnathin line 

DPT 

Magnum Prime Plus 

DPT 

Nalgene water bottles 

same 

Nike 

same 

Stren line 

DPT 

sportswear 

adidas 

same 

Browning 

same 

Cabela's Outfitters 

same 

Nike 

same 

sweeteners 

Equal 

MST 

Nutrasweet 

MST 

transportation 

Alaska Airlines 

same 

United Airlines 

same 

trust funds 

Mellon Bank PSFS 

MBK 

tuna 

3 Diamonds 

TUNA 

3 Diamonds 

MTU 

all "house" brands 

TUNA 

Connell food service 

TUNA 

SYSCO 

TUNA 

utilities 

Lykes Energy 

LBI 

Peoples Gas Company 

vegetable juices 

LBI 
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Libby's 

NES 

watches 

Bulova 

LRD 

water - bottled 

Aqua Libra 

GGG 

Arrowhead 

NES 

Calistoga 

NES 

Cinzano 

GGG 

Deer Park 

NES 


(see Products on back page) 


Other Boycott 
Publications 

Bunny Muggers' Gazette is a bi¬ 
monthly publication following the 
animal rights movement. It provides 
an extensive listing of on-going ani¬ 
mal rights boycotts. Subscriptions 
are $13 /year ($17.50 in Canada). Write 
to Bunny Hugger's Gazette, PO Box 
601, Temple, TX 76503. 

Label Letter, published bimonthly by 
the AFL-CIO Union Label & Service 
Trades Department, maintains an on¬ 
going list of labor boycotts sanctioned 
by the AFL-CIO. For subscription 
information, write to Label Letter; 
Union Label & Trades Dept., AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20006. 


Don't Miss A Single Issue 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

I - ! Yes! Please send me one year of Boycott Quarterly for $20 
(US$27 in Canada & Mexico, US$40 elsewhere). 


□ 


Name: 

Company:. 

Address:_ 

City:_ 

Phone:_ 


Please renew my subscription to Boycott Quarterly for $18/year 
(US$25 in Canada & Mexico, US$38 elsewhere). 

Make Checks Payablein U S Funds 

—--- to: Center for Economic Democ- 

--— racy. Post Of f ice Box 30727, Seattle, 

__ WA 98103-0727, USA. 

■ - _ See Page 3 for Corporate Rates. 

Please allow up to 12 weeks for 
receipt of first issue. #14 


.State: 


Zip+4: 


E-Mail: 
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(Products from page 51) 


Ice Mountain 

NES 

La Croix Mineral Water 

GHB 

Nemasket Spring Water 

CCC 

Oasis 

NES 

Ozarka 

NES 

Perrier Mineral Water 

NES 

Poland Spring Water 

NES 

Utopia 

NES 

Vittel 

NES 

Zephyr Hills 

NES 

wine 


Almaden 

GGG 

Barton & Guestier 

SG 

Chateau Ste Michelle 

UST 

Columbia Crest 

UST 

Conn Creek 

UST 

Christian Brothers 

GGG 

Farron Ridge 

UST 

Heublein 

GGG 

Lancers 

GGG 

Villa Mt Eden 

UST 

VM Whidbye 

UST 

yard care/chemicals 


Roundup 

MST 

Starane 

DOW 

Spike 

DOW 

Verdict 

DOW 

Trefflan 

DOW 

/$ 





(Ongoing Boycotts from page 36) 

OR 97071, USA, (503) 982-0243; Company: 
Paul Wenner, Founder, WHF, 975 SE Sandy 
Blvd, Portland, OR 97214, USA, (503)238- 
0109 

Wisconsin Nutshell: The State of Wisconsin 
has passed the most sweeping legislation 
gutting the welfare safety net for the poor, 
converting assistance to the poor to corporate 
subsidies, creating slave labor, and eliminat¬ 
ing the guarantee that people in need of eco¬ 
nomic assistance will be able to get any, re¬ 
ports the Welfare Rights Committee (WRC). 
WRC has called for a boycott of all conven¬ 
tions and tourism in Wisconsin, and all prod¬ 
ucts and services produced in Wisconsin. 
Called: WRC, 310 E. 38th St, Minneapolis, 
MN 55409, USA, (612) 822-8020; Welfare 
Warriors, 2711 W Michagan, Milwaukee, WI 
53208, USA, (414) 342-6662; Companies: 
Governor T ommy Thompson, Room 115 East, 
State Capitol, Madison, WI 53702, USA, (608) 
266-1212; Wisconsin Department of Tourism, 
(800) 372-2737; for a list of effected compa¬ 
nies, contact the Welfare Rights Committee. 

Yukon Territory Nutshell: The territorial 
government is proceeding with its plan to kill 
wolves, reports the International Society for 
Animal Rights (ISAR). Called by: ISAR,421 
South State St, Clarks Summit, PA 18411, 
USA, (717) 586-2200; In Defense of Animals, 
131 Camino Alto, Suite E, Mill Valley, CA 
94941, USA, (415) 388-9641; Company: 
Honourable John Ostachek, Government 
Leader, Yukon Territorial Government, Box 
2703, Whitehorse, YT Y1A 206, Canada, (403) 
667-5603; Tourism Industry Association of 
the Yukon, #203-208 Main St, Whitehorse, YT 
Y1A 2A9, Canada, (403) 668-3331 ✓$ 


Center for Economic Democracy 
Post Office Box 30727 
Seattle, WA 98103-0727 

Forwarding and Return Postage Guaranteed, 
Address Correction Requested 


In C^ieifrl I 

Seej| Hottest, 
We Don't 
Accept 

HM M 1BB 1 . 


Please 

Subscribe 

Today! 

Don't Miss A 
Single Issue 
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